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PREFACE. 


The Lectures printed In this book were delivered by me as 
Manindra Chandra Nandy Lecturer before the Benares Hindu 
University in February, 1925. The text of the Lectures is 
practically the same as it was when I delivered them except- 
ing Lecture W. which has been somewhat recast for the 
reasons stated on p. 34, n. 1. The footnotes, however, have 
been modified and added to here and there. The Lectures, 
it will be seen, deal with ‘"Some Aspects of x\ncient Hindu 
Polity.’’ The importance of the subject was first perceived 
with prophetic vision by K. P. Jayasvval, Esq., M.A. (Oxori.), 
Bar.-at-Law, who began by contributing thought-provoking 
articles to the Modern Review in 191*3. His mature views 
will now be found enshrined in his classic book entitled 
‘ Hindu Polity,’ which came out a little more than four years 
ago. Following the example of Mr. Jayaswal, 1 delivered, 
in 1918, two Lectures on this subject in connection with my 
First Carmichael Lectures Series, and had with me materials 
for three more Lectm^es, which have now been utilised for 
the Series delivered before the Benares University. In 1918 
the subject had not made much headway, and, in fact, 
would not have progressed with great strides if scholars like 
Prof. R. C. Majumdar, Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Dr. Naren- 
dra Nath Law, Dr. Upendra Ghosal, Mr. N. C. Ganguly, 
Mr. Narayau Chandra Banerji and Mr, Hem Chandra 
Ray had not joined our ranks. Hindu Polity, like any 
other suV)ject connected with Indology, has now become so 
vast and specialised that after the lapse of five more years 
I do not think I can bring myself with any confidence to 
deliver any further course of Lectures on this subject. And 
I fear that perhaps ev«n in regard to the Leetui'es here 
printed I may not be in some cases as up to date as I ought 
to have been. But if any impartial critics think that this 
book contains something new and is not a mere compilation, 

1 shall feel my labours more than amply repaid. 


D. R, Bhandarkar. 




LECTURE I. 

Hindij Science of Politics . 

It can rightly be maintained that no Indian 
deserves to be called an educated man unless he 
knows something about the history of his country, 
that is, about his intellectual and spiritual 
ancestry. It is true that the history of India 
covers a very wide range, but it is net necessary 
for him to acquaint himself with any of the dry, 
technical or complicated questions connected 
with chronology or archaeology. But there are, 
indeed, certain matters relating to India, above 
all. Ancient India, about which he must know 
something. One of these is whether Indians ever 
showed activity in the political field and made 
any contribution to the political science. Per- 
haps some of us may be surprised that such a 
question should have been started at all for our 
consideration. For, has not Prof. Dunning in the 
Introduction^ to his work entitled “ A History of 
Political Theories, Ancient and Medieval ” said : 
“The Oriental Aryans never freed their politics 
from the theological and metaphysical environ- 
ment in which it is embedded to-day,'’ and further 
told us that he was therefore compelled to limit 
himself “ practicn,lly to the philosophy of the 
European Aryan' peoples.” Prof. Dunning, it 


1 P. XIX, 



may however be contended, had no direct know- 
ledge of orientalia. But so far as India is 
concerned, this is also the view most emphati- 
cally held by almost all the scholars who have 
studied or written about its history and culturp, 
ancient or modern. Let us consider what the 
late Prof. Max Muller - and Prof. Bloomfield, 
for instance, have said about this matter. 
“ The Indian,” says the former,^ “ never knew the 
feeling of nationality, and his heart never tremb- 
led in the expectation of national applause 

The only sphere where the Indian mind found 
itself at liberty to act, to create, and to 
worship, was the sphere of religion and philosophy ; 
and nowhere have religious and metaphysical 
ideas struck root so deep in the mind of a 
nation as in India. The Hindus were a nation 

of philosophers Taken as a whole, history 

supplies no second instance where the inward 
life of the soul has so completely absorbed 
all the practical faculties of a whole people, and, 
in fact, almost destroyed those qualities by which 
a nation gains its place in history.” Prof. 
Bloomfield holds practically the same view. 
“From the beginning of India’s history,” says he,^ 
“religious institutions controlled the character 
and the development of its people to an extent 
unknown elsewhere . . : There is no pro- 

vision in such a scheme for the interest of the 

1 History of Amimt Sanskrit Literature^ pp. 30*31. 

2 The Religion of the V eda, pp. 4-5. 
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State and the development of the race- Uninten- 
tionally, bvit none the less effectively, they are 
left out of account, leaving a corresponding blank 
in India’s national character.” This is the view of 
two savants, one German and the other American, 
regarding the typical cast of the Indian mind. 
They seem to hold that the activity of the Indian 
mind exhausted itself in the development of 
religious and philosophical thought, with the 
result that India did not evolve any feeling of 
nationality and did not conceive any idea 
of the State. In other words, the Hindus made 
no contribution to the science of Politics, and 
India has therefore no place in the political 
history of the world. It cannot possibly be 
denied that there was some truth in this their 
estimate of the Hindu culture, and in fact, this 
appeared to be the correct view up till very re- 
cently, when Kautalya’s Arthasastra was brought 
to light. This monumental work has now for 
some years been before the scholars for critical 
study. And it is no longer correct to assert that 
the Hindu mind did not conduce to the develop- 
ment of the political theories. It is no longer 
correct to affirm that the Indians never freed their 
politics from the theological and metaphysical 
environments and’ never set up its science or art 
as an independent branch of knowledge. The 
very first chapter, of Kautalya’s work enlightens 
us on this point. It deals with the vidyas or 
branches of knowledge, which were prevalent in 
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his time. All human knowledge known to India 
i was, in the time of Kautalya, ‘divided into four 
branches. They were Anvikshakl, Philosophy, 
Traylt Theology, Varta, Economics, an’d DandmiUi 
or Politv. Is it not clear from this enumeration 

•/ t 

that the Hindu mind sharply and unmistakably 
separated Polity, as also Economics, from Philo- 
sophy and Theology, and regarded it as an indepen- 
dent subject of study ? It will further be seen that 
in the time of Kautalya the Hindu mind showed 
equable regard to the sciences making for material 
progress and those conducing to spiritual culture. 
There was absolutely no encroachment of either 
Philosophy or Theology upon the domain of 
Polity or Economics, as no doubt was the case in 
later times. On the contrary, we have every 
reason to suspect that there was an encroach- 
ment the other way, that is, the encroachment of 
Polity upon Theology or Philosophy. Thus one 
school of politicians, namely, the Barhaspatyas, 
distinctly laid down that Trayi or Theology, which 
consisted of Vedic literature and lore, was a pious 
fraud. ^ Nay, another school, namely, the Ausa- 
nasas ran to the extreme of reducing all vidyas 
to one, namely, Dandaniti, and asseverating that 
Dandaniti alone deserved to be called vidyd. 
Theology and Philosophy were thus subordinated 
by them to the Science of Pqlity which alone 
engrossed the mind of this school. Where such 
Avas the state of things, as we can clearly see 

1 Ind. 1918, p. 104. 
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from Kautalya’s Arthasastra, it will now be ab- 
surd to affirm that the Indians had for ever 

subordinated the study of the Science of Politics 
0 

to that of Theology and Philosophy and had never 
developed "it as an independent branch of know- 
ledge. 

Quite in consonance with the above view we 
find that there was in existence a msiss of literature 
bearing upon Dandaniti or Artha^stra prior 
to the time of Kautalya.’ In the first place, 
there were no less than four, schools of Polity, 
namely, those of the Manavas, the Parasaras, 
the Barhaspatyas, and the Ausanasas. Besides 
these, there were at least seven big treatises on 
statecraft, namely, those attributed to Bliarad- 
vaja, Vi^laksha, Parasara, Parasara,^ Pisuna or 
Narada, Kaunapadanta^ or Bhishma, Vatavyadhi 
and Bahudantin or Mahendra. Kautalya is not the 
only writer who refers to these authors of Hindu 
Polity. They have almost all been mentioned in 
Chapter 55 v. 58 of the Santiparvan of the Maha- 
bharata, which also gives the additional name of 
GauraMras. Now, a school means a traditional 

> CarmicJmel Lectures ^ 1918, p, 89, and ff. 

“ Compare Mandve VachaspaMye S^ukrdya Parasarayu sa-sutuyu ir» 
Tantrakhyuyika (Harv. Ori Series, Vol. 14), v. 2. This clearly 
shows that both Par^ara and his son Ptlrasara wore known as authors 
of polity. 

3 I have elsewhere expressed the view that Kaunapadanta's 
work is most probably represented by the Eajadharm dnusasa^^^ of 
Blilshma, which forms *the first part of the Saritiparvan of the Mahti- 
hharata. This work seems to have been incorporated into the epic 
like the BhagavadgUa. 



handing down of a set of doctrines and presupposes 
a series of acJmryas or teachers', who from time to 
time carried on the work of exegetics and syste- 
matisation. Further, there were no less than 
four schools of polity known to India in*Kautalya’s 
time. There were, again, some indeiJendent 
treatises on this subject, as we have just seen, 
which do not seem to be connected with any 
school. All things considered, we may reason- 
ably infer that the study of Polity must have 
Jbegun as early as the seventh century B.C., if not 
earlier. This seems quite in keeping with the 
fact that tradition assigns the origin of this science 
of Dandaniti to the god Brahma. We are told 
about this, for instance, in chapter 59 of the 
Santiparvan. Brahmadeva brought out a long 
treatise treating of tri~varga or the three aims of 
life, namely dharma, artha and Mma, and consisted 
of one hundred thousand chapters As the Dan- 
daniti portion of it was found to be a colossal 
work, it was first shortened into ten thousand 
chapters by Visalaksha, that is, the god Siva. 
Siva was followed by Bahudanta or Indra, who 
abridged it into a work comprising five thousand 
chapters. Then came J^rihasnati and Usaiiiu ^ 
who further reduced them to three thousand 
and one thousand chapters reepeetivelj^ This 
representation of the science as emanating from 
different gods and demigods doubtless points 
to a hoary antiquity. This agrees with the fact 
that the Arthasastra is said in the Chara'mvyuha, 
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the Parisishta of the Atharvaveda, to be an 
Upaveda of the *Rigveda,^<J^To say that the 
theory of Upavedas was invented by Brahmaps 
at a later period to connect all Sastras, even the 
most profane, with their Vedas and thus to make 
them Brahmanical is nothing but a gratuitous 
assumption. The Brahmans have all along looked 
askance at Arthasastra and are never weary of 
reiterating, when their influence begins to in- 
crease, that wherever there is an opposition 
between Arthasastra and Dharmasastra, the 
former is to be sot aside in favour of the latter. ^ 
When, therefore, we find Arthasastra raised to 
the rank of an Upaveda by the Parisishtas of the 
Atharvaveda, we have to suppose that it origi- 
nated at a very early period. Considering all 
things together, it will not be at all unreasonable 
to maintain that Arthasastra or Dandaniti could 
not have originated itself later than 050 B.C. 

Let us now try to understand a few more details 
about these works of polity which were composed 
prior to the time of Kautalya. In what form 
were they put together ? Did they consist of Sutras 
like Kautalya’s Arthasastra, or were they in the 
metrical form ? This is the first question that 
we have to tackle. Any scholar who carefully 
reads the chapters of the Rajadharm-anvAasana 
comprised in the tSantiparvan will be able to answer 
it. For these chapters are interspersed with 

1 Calcutta Review, 1924, (Ai>ril No.), pp. 1-2. 

- Yajntwolkya’mnriti, II. 21 ; Narada-smriti, I. 99 and 1*14. 
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some verses, preceded with the remark that they 
belong to such and such tin author.* Thus 
Chapter 57 ends with two verses, preceded by 
another which tells us that they are the verses of 
(Prachetasa) Manu. Similarly, verse 11 of Chapter 
121 is both preceded and followed by the 
remark that that verse was sung by Manu. No 
reasonable doubt can thus be entertained as to 
these three verses being quoted from a treatise 
on polity attributed to Manu. We have likewise 
verses cited which are ascribed to Brihaspati and 
Usanas (or Bhargava). Again, in Chapter 67 
occurs the following verse : 

etay-opamaya dhirah samnameta baliyase i 
Tndraya sa pranamate namate ye baliyase ii 
The second half of this verse may be compared 
to Indrasya hi sa prayamati yo baliyase namati 
which is attributed to Bharadvaja by Kautalya.'* 
In fact, if the word hi is omitted from this last 
line, we practically obtain this second half of tlie 
Anushtubh. And it may be safely inferred that 
this whole verse must be of Bharadvaja’s compo- 
sition. Again, it was only the other day that 
the late M.M. T. Ganapati Sastri drew our 
attention to a verse from Vi^laksha quoted by 
the great t^amkaracharya’s disciple, Visvarupa- 
charya alia^ Suresvaracharya, ih his commentary 
the Balakn0, on the Yajhavalkya-smriti.'' We 

^ Carmichael Lectures ^ 19J8, p. 185 ff. 

'^*^Artha4a8tra, p. 382. 

3 Kautallyatn Artha^asiram (T- S. S.) Pt. I. Intro, p, 6. 
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ave thus at least five authors of Hindu Polity, 
prior to Kautalya, 'whose works were in metrical 
form. 

Many of the chapters of the Santiparvan 
narrate incidents in the form of dialogues which 
are designated puratana itihasa. Most of these 
itihmas relate to matters connected with Dharma, 
Purana and so forth. But some, though very 
few, relate to the Artha^stra. One of these is 
set forth in Chapter 68, where we «trre introduced 
to a discourse between Brihaspati and Vasumanas 
king of Kosala. Vasumanas pays his homage to 
the great sage, and asks him the following question : 
“ Through whom do creatures grow, and througlt 
whom are they destroyed ? Oh Thou of great wis- 
dom, by adoring whom should they obtain eternal 
happiness?” Thus questioned, Brihaspati gives 
the reply, by dwelling on the paramount necessity 
of having a king at the head of the State. Then in 
Chapter 140 we are introduced to another dialo- 
gue, this time between the sage Bharadvaja and 
jfsatrunjaya king of Sauvira. The latter requests 
the former to expound the four constituents of 
Dandaniti, and Bharadvaja commences bv point- 
ing out the extreme importance of holding the 
chastising rod always in readiness. Similarly, 
Chapters 64-5 introduce us to a third dialogue, 
namely, between king Mandhata and the god 
Tndra who is here identified with Vislniu. As 
the personages here exhorted are all kings, and 
those who deliver the discourses, namely, Brihas- 
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pati, Bharadvaja and Mahendra, are among the 
reputed authors of polity, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that some glimpses, though 
dim and insufficient, have been here afforded us 
into the construction of their works. - It appears 
that what is called the Barhaspatya-mstra was a 
treatise on polity consisting of a dialogue between 
Brihaspati and Vasumanas, king of Kosala. 
Similarly, the work associated with the names 
Bharadvaja and Mahendra seem to be dialogues 
between th«m and kings Satrunjaya and Mandhata 
respectively, and comprised the extensive answers 
of the former to the string of questions put by 
the latter. Secondly, it is worthy of note that all 
these dialogues on polity have been called Itihasa 
by the Santiparvan. This is exactly in keeping 
with the fact that Kautal.ya places Artha^stra, 
like Purana and Dharmai^stra, under Itihasa. 

Now, the scope of the Arthasastra is defined 
by Kautalya as follows: 

manushymmm vrittir - arthah ; mamishyavatl 
hhumir~ity -- arthah ; tasyah prithivya Idbha-pd- 
lanopdyah mstram -- - Arthamstram -- iti. ^ 

“ The source of subsistence to mankind is 
artha ; in other words, it is the earth which 
contains men. Arthasastra is (thus) the science 
which shows how to acquire and preserve that 
earth.” Precisely the same thing has been said 
by Kautalya at the very beginning of his work 
[prithivya Idbhepdlane cha ydvaniy—Arthasdstrdnif. 

1 Arthasastra, p. 426. 
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etc). It will thus be seen that Artha^stra is the 
science which dearls with the acquisition and 
maintenance of the earth. Let us now examine 
what Kautalya says about the nature and scope 
* of Dandaniti. Dandaniti, says he, is the wielding 
of danda^ and concerns itself with four things, 
namelj^ (1) acquisition of what has not been 
acquired {alabdha-labh-drtha), (2) preservation of 
wliat has been so acquired {labdha-joarirakshanl), 
(3) augmentation of what has been so preserved 
{rakshila-vivardhanl), and (4) distribution amongst 
the deserved of what has been so augmented 
(vriddhasya ilrthesha pratipCidanl).''^ In Chapter 
VII (verses 99-101) Manu refers precisely to these 
four things. It is true that there he remarks 
apparently that they constitute the fourfold object 
of human existence. But the same have been 
made applicable to the Dandaniti, and, in fact, 
Manu tells us immediately afterwards that the 
king has to acquire what has not been acquired 
and so forth, by means of his damla, which the 
commentators have rendered by ‘army’. And 
what else but land or territory can be acquired 
by a king with his darula^t Dandaniti must 
therefore be supposed even from Manu’s stand- 
point to be concerned with land or territory. 
It will thus be seen that Arthasastra is but a 
part of Dandaniti, as it concerns itself only with 


1 

2 Compare Stirdiparvan^ Chap. LIX. v. 67 ; Chap. CXL. 5 
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the first two of the four topics that fall within 
the scope of the latter. 

It has been maintained by some scholars that 
Artha^stra concerns ^itself with that artha which 
forms the second constituent of the trivarga or 
the three-fold aim of life — dharma, artha and 
kd,ma? This no doubt receives some support 
from the fact that Vatsyayana at the beginning 
of his Kmnasutra tells us that Prajapati or 
Brahma created people and recited to them a 
work consisting of one hundred thousand chapters, 
to enable them to attain dharma, artha and kmna. 
That part which related to dharma, says Vatsya- 
yana, was separated by Manu, that which related 
to artha by Brihaspati, and that which related to 
Mma by Nandin. As Brihaspati is looked upon 
as a founder of Hindu Polity and author of an 
Arthasastra and as this Arthasastra is here said to 
handle just that artha which is the second ingre- 
dientof the Hindu trivarga, it seems that this science 
concerns itself with the attainment of wealth by 
people of all classes. This is, however, not the sense 
in which Kautalya has understood the term. We 
have seen above that he takes artha of Artha^stra 
in the definite sense of ‘ earth ’ or ‘ territory inha- 
bited by mankind.’ This Kautalya has told us 
not in one but in two different places, once at the 
very commencement of his work and the second 
time about its close. This is not all. In the first 

^ Calcutia Review, 1924, (April No.), p.l; Kauiillyam. Artha- 
mstram by J. Jolly (Punjab Sk. Series, No. IV.), Intro, p. 4-5. 
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' chapter of his work, he tells us, in brief, what 
constitutes the subject matter of Trayi or Theol- 
ogy, Varta Or Economics and Dandlaniti or Polity. 
The subject matter of this last science (vidya), he 
‘tells us distinctly and immistakably, is naya 
and anaya, that is, right policy and wrong 
policy, and not at all artha and anartha, 
wealth and non-wealtb, which form the subject 
matter of Varta or Economics alone. The science 
that dealt with artha or wealth was, according to 
Kautalya, Varta, and not Artha^stra or Danda- 
niti. From the time of Vatsyayana, that is, 
from the fourth century A.D. onwards, not even 
the name of Varta is heard or is traceable. 
It seems to have been almost lost. And it is 
quite possible that Artha^stra, through its ety- 
mological sense, was taken to relate to artha or 
wealth in general, which, however, formed the 
legitimate sphere of enquiry, not of Arthasastra 
or Dandaniti, but of Varta alone. In fact, there 
is no work of Artha^stra earlier or later known 
to us at present, which deals not with the acqui- 
sition of territory and its preservation, but with 
the acquisition of wealth by the generality of 
men. 

i The most detailed work on Arthasastra that 
has survived to our time is that of Kautalya.J 
Let us glance at its table of contents to find out 
how this science intended to handle the two parts 
which form the subject matter of Arthasastra. 
We have only to pass before our mind’s eye 
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the titles of the various chapters of Kautsalya’s 
work to determine under which section any 
particular chapter has to be classed. Curiously 
enough, the second section of the science which 
deals with the preservation of what has been 
acquired seems to have been first taken in hand. 
To begin with, we have some chapters speaking of 
the king and his family, some of the hierarchy of 
officials and some even of the civil law. | The 
chapters dealing with the king and his family 
tell us not only how a king should control all his 
senses and what duties he should perform at what 
hours of the day,) but also how the female apart- 
ments should be constructed and how he should 
protect himself against any attempt at life in the 
seraglio. They are also not weary of telling us 
how kings should watch the princes “who are 
like crabs inclined to devour their begetters,'’ 
and how very necessary it is to impart the proper 
kind of education to them. Then we have also 
chapters telling us with what care and circums- 
pection a king should select his counsellors and 
priests. - And we have got one full adkikarmm or 
book, enumerating the titles and function.s of the 
different officials and advising the king how he 
can exact the maximum of work out of them. 
It is also followed by &,noth&c adhikaraw which 
deals with the civil law and specifies minute 
details in regard to its proper .and effective ad- 
ministration. The next section is entitled Kan- 
takmodhana, and sets forth different measures 



■ such as the police regulations and the administra- 
tion of criminal law ti^ith a view to get rid of such 
thorns or obrioxious people as are a danger to the 
country. Then there are other adhikaraims also 
•which detail the different methods by means of 
which a king can clandestinely get rid of un- 
reliable ministers, traitors and state enemies, or 
can fill his empty treasury, and also augment the 
sources of state revenue- In fact, the first five 
adhikaranas of Kautalya’s Arthasastra concern 
themselves with the preservation of the country 
that has been acquired. But from the sixth 
adhikarana onwards the work deals with the 
other subject matter of the science, namely, the 
acquisition of the new territory Thus the sixth 
and the seventh adhikaranas treat not only of the 
seven prakriMs or constituents of a state but also 
of the mandalas of friendly and hostile neighbours, 
and the six •methods of foreign policy relating to 
peace, war, neutrality, mobilisation, alliance and 
double policy. Then follow two adhikaranas 
which are devoted to military matters, the recruit- 
ing and organisation of armies, and so forth. 
Then there are at least two adhikaranas which 
teach the different methods of secretly conquer- 
ing or getting rid of an enemy in the hostile 
country. But whether we concentrate our atten- 
tion on the acquisition of the new territory or on 
the preservation of what has already been acquir- 
ed, this much is 'certain that a king can not 
possibly do without spies. Whether he is warring 



with his hostile neighbours or maintaining peace 
in his own kingdom, he must have his spies 
employed against enemies within or outside the 
State. The different classes of spies have been 
specified, and the methods of eytorting work 
from them described. One can hardly go through 
the work of Kautalya without receiving the im- 
pression that in his time the espionage system 
had been developed almost to a perfection. 

We thus obtain a clearer and more accurate 
view of the aim and scope of the Artha^stra. 
But ArthaMrStra is part of a bigger science called 
Dandaniti, and deals only with the first two of its 
four constituents. The remaining two are: (1) 
augmentationof what has been preserved and (2) dis- 
tribution among the deserved of what has been so 
augmented. What the exact scope of each is, that 
is to say, what different subjects are treated of 
under each head, is not known, as unfortunately 
not a single work of the whole science of Danda- 
niti lias been preserved for our study. Let us, 
however, try to understand what was in all likeli- 
hood included and discussed under these heads. 
Kamandaka, a later author of Hindu Polity, 
while . describing the scope of his NUisara,^ 
restricts it to the two points: (1) acquisition of 
the earth, and (2) its maintenance, exactly as 
Kautalya does in the case of his Arthasastra. But 
I^ankararya, whilecommenting qponthis statement 
of Kamandaka, says that there are two other consti- 
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tuents of this science, but that they are not men- 
tioned as these are but particular forms of the first 
two. And he goes on further to tell us that the aug- 
mentation of what has been preserved is the same 
. thing as a new acquisition and that its bestowal 
on' worthy objects, such as on a meritorious son 
or disbursement on Asvainedha and other cere- 
monies is in every way tantamount to its protec- 
tion. i^ahkararya’s explanation is but another 
instance of commentators offering tentative 
surmises about things where traditional knowledge 
of their e-xact nature and scope is lost. F6r what 
is the good of specifying these as the last two cons- 
tituents of Dandaniti if they are practically iden- 
tical with its first two components ? They have 
therefore to be interpreted differently, as they 
must denote entirely different things and cannot be 
mere replicas of the first two constituents. What 
exactly tli&y signify and denote we do not know, 
but like t^ankararya we may also make an attempt 
at some shrewd guess. The first of these is, as 
we know, “augmentation of what has been 
preserved.” This does not mean acquiring new 
territories, but rather developing and exploiting 
the country that has been already acquired ayd pre- 
served. It must point to the adoption of 
measures which caij make the old kingdom already 
in possession yield more wealth and additional 
source of revenue.' Those who have read Kau- 
talya carefully carmot fail to be impre.ssed by the 
State policy which is fairly well indicated in his 


1 
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work and which looks like modern State Social- 
ism. The state of Kautalya»owned all the mofet 
important gifts of nature, such as • agricultural 
land, the mines, and the forests, and managed 
them by the creation of different Adhyakshas or 
Superintendents. The State took active steps 
for the formation of new colonies, that is, the 
establishment of villages and towns by people 
emigrating from the thickly populated areas of 
the country, or by foreigners encouraged to im- 
migrate. The state certainly owned agricultural 
land at least in these new settlements and 
appointed Sitadhyaksha or Superintendent of 
Agriculture, who, in addition to the general duty 
of supervising agriculture, irrigation and manur- 
ing in the whole country, was entrusted with the 
special work of cultivating agricultural lands 
belonging to the State, by the employment of 
“ slaves, labourers and prisoners” and with the 
necessary machinery and livestock owned and 
supplied by the State. Again, there were not 
only industries which were state-owned and state- 
managed, but also industries in which the State was 
a joint partner. The State similarly participated, 
in its own capacity, in trade and commerce and 
devised various laws to control prices and profits, 
and exports and imports of .the country. All 
these are features which the Kautalyan States 
possessed apparently in common with the modern 
State Socialism . Whether any conceptions of State 
Socialism were developed in Ancient India before 
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or in his time will be discussed in the last Lecture. 
Most probably thoy were not, because these 
elements o’f the State policy described in Kauta- 
lya’s Arthasastra were dictated not by the soeial- 
‘istic motive to check or destroy any economic 
environment felt to be ethically evil, restrictive 
and oppressive. Btit it cannot be denied that it 
gave rise to the economic motive of developing 
the resources of the country by specialised 
methods and thus intensifying and multiplying 
the sources of the State receipts. It must be 
these methods which were most probably ‘treated 
and discussed under the third constituent of the 
Dandaniti, namely, ‘the augmentation of what 
has been preserved.’ They have been referred to 
in brief in the Arthasastra, but must have 
been set forth at length in the third section of a 
treatise on Daijdaniti, drawing fully upon the 
subject matter of the science of Varta or Eco- 
nomics. 

We now come to the fourth item, the consi- 
deration of which forms the last constituent 
of the Dandaniti. In fact, it constitutes the 
end and aim of that science. It is vriddhasya 
tirtheshu pratipddinl, ‘the distribution of the 
augmented (wealth) among the worthy.’ What 
is the meaning of this ? Who are the worthy 
entities on whom the wealth has to be be- 
stowed ? It is a pity that no work of the 
Dandaniti has been preserved which throws 
light on this point. It is true that Sahkararya, 
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the commentator of Karaandaka’s NUisdra, speaks 
of the bestowal of his kingdom by a king upon his 
meritorious son and his performances of the 
Asvamedha and other sacrifices. An Asvamedha, 
or, for the matter of that, any sacrifice, may 
perhaps be described as a tlriha such as is con- 
templated by the authors of the Dandaniti. 
But a king according to this exposition can 
bestow his realm on his virtuous son only when 
he wants to retire to a hermitage, and, it is 
seldom that a king’s son can be found who is an 
object 'of veneration (tlrtha), the generality of 
princes being rightly described as “crabs ready 
to devour their begetters.” Who could then these 
tirthas be ? And how were gifts to be made to 
them ? This question also will be discussed in 
the last Lecture ; and it will suffice here to say 
that Tirthas are the recluses who were the heads 
and teachers, if not the founders, of schools and 
sects. They were the objects of veneration with 
all people, and the king was expected to honour 
them, not with honours merely but also with gifts, 
in order that they may live unhampered the life 
of contemplation for the good and exaltation of 
mankind. 

We have already seen that no work which deals 
with Dandaniti has been preserved, wholly or par- 
tially. And even in regard to the Artha^stra, the 
treatise of Kautalya is the only .work that has sur- 
vived. We know, however, with what strides Dan- 
daniti had advanced before his time. There were 
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' not only many individual authors of great origi- 
nality and eminence'but also four schools of polity 
well-established and well-recognised. But it 
seems that things were fast changing and that the 
study of this science was becoming more academic 
and abstruse, and less practical and popular even 
before the time of Kautalya. The tendency to 
contraction and conciseness had already manifes- 
ted itself. Chapter 59 of the J^antiparvan, we have 
seen, has preserved for us the tradition about the 
original stupendous (but fabulous) work of Brahma. 
Visalaksha (8iva) was the first to begin to shorten 
it. Then came Bahudanta (Indra), Brihaspati, 
and Usanas (oukra), who each in his turn abridged 
it still further.'^ Even Kautalya had to submit to 
this inevitable tendency of the day. At the very 
beginning of his work' he tells us in unmistakable 
terms that his treatise was a compendium drawn 
up from almost all the Arthasastras that were 
available. The reason of his preparing this 
abstract seems to have been adduced by him at 
the end of the first chapter of his book. “ This 
treatise {mstra), ” says he, “ has been composed 
by Kautalya, which is understood (even) by those 
capable (only) of easy apprehension, in which the 
exact word, meaning and truth have been ascer- 
tained, and which iybereft of (all) prolixity of style.” 


1 The word in the original is samhritya^ which I take in the sens© 
of ‘having abridged’, and not ‘having collected, or gathered/ (Com- 
pare it with samkahipta m Dandin’s iyam^idan%m,z=:acha7'ya~ViBhriii’ 
guptcna Mauryarthe ahadbhik sloka-anluisroih aamkshipta* 
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Again, at the close of his work, he says : “ This 

treatise has been composed By him who quickly 
and through determination of purpose rescued the 
science (of polity), the art of weapon, and the 
earth which had passed to the Nanda kings.” 
Putting all these things together, it appears that 
the study of this science, probably on account of 
its extreme and tedious voluminousness, was 
becoming more and more distasteful, that Kautalya 
composed a work which was a sort of abstract 
from almost all the Arthasastras known up till 
his time, shorn of all its pedantic discussion and 
consequently serving as a valuable guide to the 
budding politician who cpuld now easily grasp and 
comprehend it and that he thus rescued it from 
the complete oblivion tliat had threatened it. 
In one place, he distinctly tolls us that Dandaniti 
is to be studied from both a theoretical teacher 
(vaktd) and a practical worker (praybktd.) ’ The 
gulf was probably widening between the two, 
and the study of tlie science was being abandoned 
by the diplomat and the politician. And what 
Kautalya seems to have done is that he divested 
it to a large extent of its speculative character, 
and combined the minimum of it with the maxi- 
mum of the- practice of statecraft. This was 
the sort of abstract which hef appears to have 
deduced from the works of polity extant in his 
time. In this connection we must, however, 
guard ourselves against a misconception that is 


1 Arthci4astra, p. 10. 
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otherwise likely to arise. Just because Kau^alya 

says that his book* is a compendium, we must 

not jump to' the conclusion that it is nothing but 
* 

a compendium. For, in many places where ques- 
‘ tions of policy or administration are discussed and 
where the views of his predecessors are indicated, 
he has set forth his own with a clarity and preci- 
sion which show that he was not a mere theorist 
or literary pedant but rather a statesman endowed 
with rare political insight and practical wisdom. 
In fact, any scholar wdio carefully reads his work 
cannot fail to perceive that Kautalya* had a 
definite set of views on all the important points 
of policy and administration — views sutFiciently 
numerous and characteristic to go to form a 
different school of polity. Again, it is quite 
possible that the selection of the subjects for 
inclusion into his work and the arrangement of 
its parts may have been entirely his own so as to 
stamp his individuality on his production, though 
we have no means of determining it as we have no 
other work on Artliasastra. This is probably 
another reason why the name of Kautalya has been 
associated with a darsmm or system of polity. 
It is true that the word darmna occurs nob only 
in the body of his book ^ but also in the 
Nitisara of Kamundaka (Circa 500 A.D.), and 
that in both these cases the word may simply 
mean ‘ the view^ opinion ’. It is, however, in 
V. 7 of the initial chapter that Kamandaka uses 

1 Ibid., p 17. 
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the same term again, but here clearly in the 
sense of ‘ system It is hei’e that he tells ns 
that what he has set forth in his book is from 
the darSana or system of Kautalya. Through 
the sterling merit of his work, Kautalya has bepn 
raised to such a pitch of eminence that lie is com- 
pared by the Tantrakhyayika to Manu, Vachas- 
pati (Brihaspati), i^ukra (Usanas) and Parasara, 
who were the founders of the schools of Hindu 
polity. The Tantrakhyaika is the earliest version 
of the Panchatantra and was com])osed between 
300 and 500 A.I). It therefore seems that 
already in the early centuries A.D. Kautalya had 
come to be looked upon as the originator of a 
school like Manu, Brihaspati and so forth. This 
explains why the Kautallya has exerted a great 
influence on the law and literature of India. 
Quotations from the Kautaliya have been traced 
or found interspersed in such works of divergent 
nature as the Buddhist Jatakas, the Baudhayana 
and Vasishtha Dharinasutras, the Manu, the Yaj- 
navalkya-, and the Narada- .smriti, the Kaina- 
siltra, the Nyayabhashya, the MahavTraebarita of 
Bhavabhuti, the Dasakumaracharita of Dandin, 
the Nitivakyamrita of Soinadevastiri (950 A.D.) 
and the commentaries of Medhatithi, Hema- 
chandra and Mallinatha. These citations we will 
have to consider when we discuss the date of 
Kautalya in the next Lecture. . But this much 
will be here admitted that they leave absolutely 
no doubt as to the Kautaliya liaving become 
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well known to all sorts and conditions of literates 
from 200 B.O. down*to the fifteenth century A.D. 

It must not, however, be thought that the 
Kautaliya completely superseded all other works 
on polity. We have seen that the Kamasiitra 
alludes to the Arthasastra of Brihaspati. But it 
may be contended tliat the Kamasutra liere re- 
fers merely to a tradition of this science having 
emanated from Brihaspati and that it does not 
prove that his work was then studied at all. 
Not far removed from it in time was Bhasa, 
and he, in the fifth Act of the Pratinianataka 
makes Ravana actually say that he had studied 
the Arthasastra of Brihaspati along with other 
Sastras which also are specified by him. This 
at any rate shows clearly that up till the fourth 
century A.D. when Bhasa lived, Brihaspati’s 
work on polity continued to be a subject 
of study. ’ Then again there was some work 
of polity associated with Narada (PLsuna),' 
which was known up to the time of Bana and 
verses from which have been quoted even in so late 
a work as the Rajamti-ralnakara as we shall see 
shortly. Similarly, we have seen above that 
Visvarupacharya, a disciple of the great 
i^anikaracharya, quotes a verse from ViM.laksha in 
his commentary ’ on the Yajnavalkya-sinriti. 
This points to the inference that about 800 A.D. 
when VisvarupacJiarya flourished, the work of 
Vi.salaksha known and studied. Again, we 

^ Carmichael Lecturer^, 11)18, p.OO, n. 1. 
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know that Saiiikararya quotes one verse from 
Ausanasa in his commentary on Kamandaka’s 
Nitisara.^ From this it is clear that the work of 
the Ausanasa school had not been completely 
forgotten but was read about the end of l^he 
raedigeval period with care and zest by the 
scholars who were interested in the science of 
polity. Similarly, we have an inscription found 
at V^anthali'^ in Kathiawar and dated VE. 1445 
which describes Gadadhara, prime-minister of the 
Khamgara king Mokala, and which says that he 
was proficient in the Barhaspatya and Ausanasa 
works, was disciplined by the ruby-like words of 
Chanakya, and was the goddess of wealth of the 
beautiful mansion, namely, Kamandaki. Surely 
these school productions and these works must 
Jiave been in existence up to these later times, but 
like the other Sastras they must have teemed 
with endless and pedantic discussion}^. But the 
prolix details and intricacies which speculators are 
fond of indulging in are most unsuitable to a 
practical politician. Kautalya’s treatise, bereft as 
it was of pedantic prolixity and containing as it 
did his considered opinions born of his long and 
varied experience and statesraanly wisdom, must 
have appealed most fervently to all classes of 
politicians for whom such works are principally 
intended. It is true that Dandin refers to it some- 
what jocosely in his DaAahumamcharita and that 

) (T.S.S.), p. 112. 

- Rco. Lists Ant. Remain^s Bomb. P reski ency^ p. 246, 
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Bana speaks of it rather revilingly in his Kadam- 
harl. Nevertheless,* their references to this 
treatise show unmistakably that the work had be- 
come extremely popular with princes and states- 
*me,n and was widely read by them. 

Though Kautalya seems to have founded a 
school and thus prevented the study of polity 
from falling into complete desuetude, so far 
as the class of administrators was concerned, 
it cannot be denied that the science of politics 
was practically barren after Kautalya wrote. 
KA'cti his work, though it was a compendium, 
was considered to be somewhat unwieldy, and 
Kamandaka (500 A. I).), we know, undertook the 
task of shortening it still further, by omitting 
matters relating to administration and law and 
reducing it to be a mere NUimra or Essence of 
Policy. Kamandaka also wrote for princes and 
statesmen, and his NUisdra became so popular 
in the later period that quotations were freely 
made without acknowledgement by the authors 
of ^Sukra-nUisdra, and what is still more interest- 
ting, some chapters from the Agni-Purana which 
purport to be a discourse on Niti by king Rama 
to his brother Lakshmana consist of nothing but 
verses boldly excerpted and put together from 
the various chapters of Kamandaka’s work.‘ It 
mu,st not however |)e supposed that Kamandaka’s 
Nliisdra superseded Kautalya’s Artliasastra. 

1 (J. Ghosal’s A History of Hindu FoHiiml Theoriefiy p. 223J n. p. 
248, 1). 
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For we have already seen that Sotnadeva’s 
NUivdkyamrita, a work of thd* 10th century, con- 
tains passages which are citations from Kauta- 
lya’s book, and that Mallinatha, who lived in the 
14th century, while commenting on some verses 
from the Raghuvamm and Kumdrasamhhava, 
also quotes from Kautalya’s work. Further, 
what is strange is that even the word nlti, which 
up till the time of Kamandaka, was employed to 
denote ‘ state policy ’ came about the tenth cen- 
tury to signify ' general morals ’ “ rules of general 
conduct ’, of which Polity was a mere branch. 
To this period belong the works Bdrhaspaiya-sutra 
(Jhdnakaya-sutra and ^^ukra-nltimra. The first 
two of these liave been composed in the mitra, 
and the third in the metrical, style. None of 
these can be considered to be the work of the 
author to whom it has been attributed. The 
first two, no doubt, begin with matter' which has 
an air of antiquity about it, but what immediate- 
ly follows is not concerned at all with public 
administration, civil law and warfare as the real 
works of Brihaspati and Chanakya (Kautalya) 
ought to be, but with the subject of general 
morals in connection with which public policy is 
treated, only incidentally and insufficiently. Fven 
in the i^ukra-nUisdra, polity forms not an in- 
dependent branch of study, but is merged into the 
science of general conduct. But for tlie help and 
guidance of princes and statesmen arose about 
this time what may be called Digests of Political 



Science. One of the earliest is RiijanUi-kalpataru 
by Lakshmidhara-bhatta, minister of war and 
peace of the Gahadavala king Govindachandra. 
Then we have another called EajanUi-lctimadhenu 
by one Gopala. The RajanUi-raimXkara com- 
posed by Chandesvara at the command of king 
Bhavesa is perhaps the best known of this class 
of writings. It seems that when the word nUi 
came to stand for ‘ rules of general conduct,’ it 
became necessary to use the phrase rdjaniti to 
distinguish them from the rules of kingly con- 
duct. These digests of political science followed, 
on the whole, the principles of polity set forth 
by the Dharma-sastra, though they did not 
altogether ignore the help of the old Artha- 
(Niti-)sastra, as is clear from the fact that the 
RdjanUi-ratndkara, for instance, quote.s verses 
from Narada-nlti, Kamandaka and so forth. 
There werv? also other digests on this subject, 
such as those by Vacliaspati, Mitramisra and 
Nilakantha. Tn fact, whichever work after 
Kautalya, dealing with polity, we may take, 
whether it is Brahmanical or Jaina, whether it is 
a digest or a treatise, this much is certain that 
it is an adaptation or compilation and that what- 
ever concepts and practices it presents for our 
consideration are* borrowed from the earlier 
writers. It may set forth subjects of remarkable 
interest, but there is no freshness or originality 
about it. In fact, it remains incontrovertible 
that after Kautalya the science of polity not 



only made no progress at all but was fast on the 
decline. I have elsewhere shown^ that through 
the missionary activity of Asoka of the Mauryan 
dynasty, which changed, the whole foreign policy 
of the Magadha empire and created an apathy for 
militarism and political greatness, the Greeks, 
who, although previously they were afraid of 
encountering the Magadha army, were now 
emboldened, and, in a way, encotiraged, to carry 
their inroads into India and disintegrate and 
dismember the Mauryan empire. And once the 
Greeks' penetrated India, they opened a passage 
into this country to the various wild hordes, such 
as theSakas, Palhavas, Kushanas, Hunas, Gurjaras 
and so forth, whom we now find pouring in 
unceasing and large swarms and eclipsing the 
sovereignty of the indigenous royal families with 
such few exceptions as the Sungas and Guptas. 
It is true that these foreign tribes were all 
Hinduised soon after they were settled in this 
country, but the fact can scarcely be disputed that 
the political power of the country was practically 
monopolised by these Hinduised foreigners up till 
the, advent of the Muhammadans. The old 
Hindu genius for originality and development of 
political thought thus remained dormant and 
died a natural death. And. this seems to be 
the reason why the Hindu science of polity made 
no kind of progress after Kautalya. 

When the power and glory of the old Ksha- 

1 D. R. Bhandarkar’s Aaoka, p. 241 ff. 
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> triya families was supplanted by the clans of 
these barbarian hordes, the only indigenous class 
in India who profited by this political upheaval 
was the Brilhmans, wjio were chiefly instru- 
mental in Hinduising the alien tribes by convert- 
ing them to Brahmanism and above all furnish- 
ing them with an epic-old pedigree and thus 
conferring social status on them. The power of 
the Brahmans gradually increased in this manner 
till they became supreme. And there was hardly 
any part of the social fabric or any branch of 
literature to which they did not give a ’ shape 
which was consonant with their power and im- 
portance. This led to the recasting of the 
Smritis, the Puranas and so forth. The old 
Arthasastra, which was of an eminently practical 
nature and coincided with the practice of the 
people, was fast being tapped, and all the impor- 
tant portions of it were incorporated into their 
metric Smritis and were given such a form as 
to advance their personal end. The principal 
object of the old Dharma-sutras was to indicate 
the road leading to the acquisition of spiritual 
merit. They are, therefore, generally minute, 
as Biihler tells us,‘ on the majority of the 
topics connected with the moral duties of the 
Aryas, but their treatment of the legal 
procedure, the civil and the criminal law, 
with the exception of the law of inheritance 
and partition, is extremely unsatisfactory. But 

1 Sacred Booku of the East, Vol. XXV. (intro. ), pp. liii-lv. 



tilings changed when the metrical Smritis arose. 
There the description of the duties of the king, 
including the administration of justice and the 
civil and criminal law occupies considerably 
inoretlian one-third of the whole metrical Smritis, 
whereas none of the older law-books devotes one- 
fifth of its text to such matters. We have 
already seen that no Artha^stra can be com- 
plete without a treatment of Civil and Criminal 
Law, and that Kautalya’s work has reserved 
two whole prakaravMs or books for its considera- 
tion. "Again, from what Kautalya says in one 
place it is evident that Arthasastra recog- 
nised four kinds of law, namely Canonical 
Law {Dharma), Usage ( Vyavahara). Instituted 
Observances {Gharitra or Samstha) and King’s 
Law or Equity (lidja-Msana or Nydya), When 
Canonical Law disagreed with Usage or 
Instituted Observances, the former * was valid. 
But if any of these three conflicted with 
King’s Law, the latter alone was to prevail. 
kSiich was the administration of justice laid down 
by the Arthasastra. But about the beginning 
of the Christian (!ra when the indigenous royal 
houses were being more and more completely 
replaced by foreign dynasties and when the 
power of the Brahmans was daily waxing and 
asserting itself, the tables were turned ; and the 
metrical Smritis, which were a potent weapon 
of supporting and advancing Brahmanism, 
took upon themselves, as we have seen, the 
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way of showing how to administer law ana 
even laid down the* contrary dictum of giving 
unquestionable preference to Dharmasastra over 
Arthai^stra, if in any paTticular^case there was a 
divergence between the two. v/ 
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LECTURE’ II. 

Date ob' Kautalya.^ 

With the advent of this century South India has 
become a land of wonder to the Sanskritist. Three 
or four years ago the students of Sanskrit litera- 
ture were taken by surprise by the discovery of 
Avantisundarl-kathd by Dandin which is believed 
to be the original form of the Da^^akumdra-charita 
ascribed to him and which throws a flood of light 
on the various poets that propitiated the goddess 
of poetry before his time. Not many years ago, a 
valuable addition to oiir list of works on Indian 
poetics was made by the discovery of Bhamaha’s 
work on alankdra in Trivandrum. The dramas 
of Bhasa who preceded Kalidasa had for a long 
time remained hidden from the modern world 
until they were discovered twelve years ago at the 
same place, namely, Trivandrum, by the lynx-eyed 
indefatigable scholar, the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Ganapati Sastri.'^ That a work dealing 
with the science of polity had been composed by 
Kautalya was known for years from the references 
and quotations cited from it by various authors, 
mediaeval and modern. These fragments had 

1 The Lecture, as it was originally delivered, has been printed in the 
Amials Bhand. Imt,, Vol. VII. Pts. land II, p. 65 and IL It appeal's 
here in a slightly moditied form, necessitated by the invaluable 
criticism received from Prof. Jacobi. 

2^ This is now doubted by some scholars ; see e.g. the BMsa Problem 
by K. Rama Pisharoti in his An, Rep, ArchceoL Res., Cochin Stale, for 
1100 M.E., p. 73 and IT. 
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been culled together by Aufrecht Zachariae, and 
Hillebrandt from lex'icons, comineutaries and other 
pieces of Sanskrit literature. But nobody ever 
dreamt that the whole work which was given up 
‘as lost would be recovered and made accessible to 
the student of Indian history. The whole scholar- 
ly world was therefore seized with an extreme and 
agreeable surprise when in the January number of 
the Indian Antiquary, 1905, Dr. B. Shamasastry 
not only anuouneed the discovery of this work at 
Tanjore but actually published an English transla- 
tion of some of its chapters. The whole book vras 
afterwards edited and translated twice by the same 
scholar. And as the book i^^ important, not only 
to the student of ancient polity but also of law and 
economies, it is no wonder if it has been edited by 
two more .scholars — by Prof. J. Jolly in the Punjab 
Sanskrit Series and Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati 
Sastri in t"hc Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. The 
work is, indeed, so precious in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature that it has revolutionised all 
our ideas about the culture and civilization of 
Ancient India. Unfortunately, however, there is 
a wide divergence of opinion in regard to its date 
and authorship. Some scholars are of opinion 
that it is the work of that Kautalya wlio enabled . 
Chandragupta (320 B.C ) to establish the Mauryan 
empire. But there are others who hold that it is 
a production of the third century A.D, As the 
work, however, is the sheet-anchor of the history 
of ancient Indian culture, it is of paramount 
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importance to discuss its date and authorship till * 
a fair consensus of opinion is'reached. 

At the end of the first and the tenth chapters 
occur verses which ascribe the work to one 
Kautalya. Again, at the very close of the book 
we have a verse which tells us that the author of 
the work was one who wrested the earth from the 
Nanda kings. As from the Puranas we learn that 
Kautalya uprooted the Nandas and anointed 
Chandragupta as king of their dominions and as 
‘ a rare unity of plan and structure pervades the 
whole work’ pointing to the conclusion that it is 
the work of one man, it appears that the author 
of the Arthasastra was .no other than the prime- 
minister of the founder of the Mauryan dynasty 
who flourished in the fourth century B.C. 
Dr. Shamasastry, who first edited the text, 
naturally held the opinion that the Arthasastra 
was a work of that early period. The various 
political practices, social customs and religious 
observances detailed in this book had well nigh 
disappeared certainly from the second century 
B.C. onwards, if not from a much earlier time. 
They therefore reflected a state of society preva- 
lent possibly in the early Mauryan period but 
probably at a time before the birth of Buddha. 
All these practices and customs have been beauti- 
fully culled together by that ei;udite scholar who 
has also shown that both the Kamasutra of 
Vatsyayana and the Srariti of Yajiiavalkya are 
indebted to the Artha^stra not only for certain 
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. views and doctrines but also for phraseology. 
Tlie late Dr. J. P/ Fleet endorsed this view, 
unreservedly, about the date of this work in his 
introductory’ note prefixed to the translation of 
the work, by, Dr. Shamasastry himself. “ The 
work,"’ says he, “ accordingly claims to date from 
the period B.C. 321-296; and its archaic style is 
well in agreement with the claim.” “ Though the 
existing text,” adds Dr. Fleet, “ is perhaps not 
absolutely word for word that which was written 
by Kautilya, still we have essentially a work that 
he did compose in the period stated aT;)ove.” 
Among the European Sanskritists Prof. Jacobi 
and Dr. F. W. Thomas are^tho only other scholars 
who have countenanced this view. 

Soon after the Artha.sastra of Kautalya was 
published, it came to be more assiduously studied 
in Europe than even in India; and a view of 
diametrically opposite character was being formu- 
lated, namely, that the work belonged not to the 
fourth century B.C. but to the third century A.D. 
This is now the view which is generally held by 
European Sanskritists, and the late Sir 
Ramkrishn a Bhandarkar is nerhans the only. 
Indian scholar w ho has « ai tying r 

opinion . The arguments on which this view is 
based were marshalled and enunciated by Prof. 
Jolly ^ and Prof. Winternitz* and were briefly 

1 Kautiliyani ArthaSaslKmH (l^unjab Sk. Series, No, j V ), Introduc- 
tion. I 

2 Calcutta Reviev}, i',I24 (April), p. I and ff. 
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indicated in a short but lucid note by Prof. 
Keith.* The chief argument of Prof. Jolly is 
that the Arthas^stra bears a close alliance with 
the Kamasutra and tha^t if the fourth century 
A.D. be taken as the possible date^ of the latter, 
the former might have been composed in the third 
century. Prof. Winternitz bases his po,sition on 
a two-fold argument. The first is that the con- 
tents of the Arthasastra justify the assumption 
that it is the work of a Pandit and not of a 
statesman. It could not have therefore been 
composed by Kautalya, as be is reported to be 
the prime-minister of Chandragupta and therefore 
to be a statesman. His second argument is some- 
thing like this. The numerous discussions in which 
the opinions of different teachers or of different 
schools are quoted in this work as opposed to 
that of Kautalya indicated by the words: iti 
KmiMlyah show that the Artha.^stra was a com- 
position not of a single author but of a school. 
Jaimini is similarly mentioned in the Purva- 
Mimamsa-siitra, Badarayaiia in the Vedanta-sutra 
and Baudhayana in the Baudhayana-Dharma- 
sutra which represent so many schools, but Patan- 
jali, he says, never states his opinion in the 
Mahabhashya by saying : iti Patanjalih. 

So long as these scholars confine themselves to 
the main argument of theirs, they are not open to 
any adverse criticism. Of oou^se, it is possible to 
hold an opinion different from theirs, but it can- 

1 Jmtr. if. As. Soc., iOlO, p. 1.10 and fl. 
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^ not possibly be said that there is anything objec- 
tionable in the manner in which they maintain 
their views. Unfortunately, however, they are 
not content with this and enter into a discursi ve 
argumentation which has the air, sometimes, of 
plausibility biit, often, of absurdity. Thus they 
even go to the length of proving tha t there was 
no such historic figure as Kautalya at all ! It is 
perfectly true that Indian tradition as preserved 
in the Puranas and the Buddhist and Jaina litera- 
ture is unanimous in making of the wily Brahman 
Chanakya Kautalya, a king- maker, the destroyer 
of the Nan das, and the supporter of Chandragupta. 
But, says Prof. Jolly, “ It might indeed be. 
questioned whether the nfime-miTiister of Sandra - 
kottos is not a figure of pure mythology, as he 

Sandrakottos .’' ' Prof. Winternitz practically 
adduces the same arguments. The Puranas, says 
he, no doubt unanimously report that Kautalya 
destroyed the Nandas and anointed Chandragupta 
king. But they never speak of his having been a 
teacher or an author. Patahiali ini ns Mahai>lm- 
shya refers to the Mav iryas and Chandragupta^ 
sfi bha. but makes no mention of his famous minister. 
But the Professor is not satisfied with this posi- 
tion, and goes one step further and asserts that the 
very name Kautilya raises grave doubts as to his 
being an author or a minister. Kautilya means 
‘ crookedness,’ ‘ falsehood ’ ; is it likely that Chau- 

1 Kaiit. Arth. (Pun. 8k. Series), Vol. I, Intro., pp. 3.‘i-4. 
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dragupta’s minister should have called himself j 
‘ Mr. Crooked ’ or ‘ Crookedness personified ’ ? ^ 
Surely scepticism cannot go further. It is true that 
Prof. Winternitz cannot be blamed* much when 
betakes Kautilya to mean ‘Mr. Crooked.’ For 
does not Vi^khadatta in his M udrarakshasa 
of him as Kautilyah Jmtila-matih sa esha yena‘i 
But the Professor should have thought over what 
Saiiikararya has said about it in his commentary 
on Kamandaka’s NUimra. y>^ishniigupta,” says 
the commentator, “ is the name given at the 
naming ceremony and Chanakya and Kautilya are 
connected with the birth -place and the qotm 
respectively.” It will thus be seen that Kautilya 
was not his personal name but a name derived 
from his gotra. This view of >Sahkararya receives 
support from the fact, pointed out by tlie late 
MahamahopadhyayaGanapati Sastri, that Kutala, 
not Kutila, is mentioned by Kesavasvamin in his 
Nandrtharnava-mmkshepa as denoting a gotra- 
rishi, that is, the sage who is the originator of a 
gotra. ‘‘Tlie word Kautilya {ikdramadhya) is a 
mistake,” adds the Mahamahopadhyaya, ‘‘ handed 
down to us by scribes and readers. All the ancient 
manuscripts of the text and the commentaries of 
the Arthasastra, available here, read throughout as 
Kautalya {akdramadhya), and„ not as Kautilya. 
Kutala is the name of a Rishi who founded the 
Kautala Gotra and any descendant of that Gotra 


1 Oal. Rev., 1924 (Apl.), p, 18. 
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^inay be called Kautalya.” ^ It is thus quite clear 
that the real name qf the reputed author of the 
Arthasastra is Kautalya, and not Kautilya in the 
sense of “ Mr. Crooked, ” and the sooner we dis- 
card the latter and adopt the former name, the 
better for the promotion of truth and history. 

Then, again, we are told that Patanjali speaks 
of the Mauryas and even of the Chandragupta-sa- 
bha, but makes no mention of Kautalya. If the 
latter was really the prime-minister of Chandra- 
gupta and was chiefly instrumental in securing 
for him the Nanda throne, it is inconceivable how 
he is passed over although the Ghandragupta-sabJui 
is referred to. This is what the argument comes 
to. But the question i,?i : what is meant by 
Chandragt(,pta-saf)Iid ? Does it signify ‘ the council 
of Chandragupta’s ministers ’ or ‘ (Jliandragupta’s 
conclave of literates ' ^ It is very diflicult to say 
which sense is here intended. But as Patanjali 
is a Grammarian, the probability is that he is 
referring to tlie latter, that is, tlie assembly o£ 
le arned men . Similarly, there is no force in the 
argument urged by Prof. Jolly that because 
Megasthenes does not mention Kautalya at all, 
the latter could not have lived in his time and 
could not have been a hi.storical personage. This 
is an ex silentio argument, which can never be 
thoroughly satisfactory. It is true that Megas- 
thenes does not speak of Kautalya. But it is also 
true that he does not speak of the Nandas. Are 

. ... f.. 

1 KaiU, Artha (Triv^ ,Sk. SerieB), PL J l, j). 1. 
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we therefore to suppose that the Nandas are a, 
fiction of liistory althougli f-hey are referred 4)0 
in all the early Puranas as having been uprooted 
by Kautalya for putting Chandragupta on the 
throne ? What then becomes of Nandrus who is 
supposed by the Greek writers as a contem- 
porary of Alexander and has been identified with 
Nanda even by the latest authority on ancient 
Indian history, namely, the Cambridge History of 
India ^ ? 

The truth of tlie matter is that argmnentwm ex 
silentib can never be regarded as of a perfectly 
reliable nature. And yet it is this argument that 
has unfortunately been indulged in by Prof. 
Winternitz a little too frequently. “ Thus Megas- 
thenes speaks of mile stones on the roads, which 
are unknown to Kautilya. According to Megas- 
thenes water for irrigation is carefully distribiited 
to private people, while Kautilya knpws nothing 
of such a distribution of water, but mentions 
private water w’orks. According to Megasthones 
no private person was allowed to possess elephants 
or horses, but they were the monopoly of the 
king. Kautilya knows nothing of such a mono- 
poly.” ® These are some of the statements which 
the Profe.ssor has made to show that Kautalya and 
Megasthenes are not in agi’eement and cannot 
therefore be contemporaries. What they amount 
to is just this: because Megasthenes makes 
mention of a tiling about which Kautalya is silent, 

1 I’t. 1. pp, 430 and 469. 2' Gal. Jffec., 1924 (Apl.) pp. 19-22. 



it must necessarily follow that the thing did not 
exist when the latterdived and that the two can- 
not therefore be contemporaries. In the same 
way we may argue like this: The Bdjataran^ini 
speaks of both Vakpati and Bhavabhuti as being 
contemporaries and proteges of Yasovarman, king 
of Kanauj. Of these Vakpati alone refers to his 
patron in his Gaiida-vaho which describes his 
exploits. But Bhavabhuti, although he has 
composed no less than three dramas, speaks no- 
where of Yasovarman, — which is inconceivable if he 
is his patron, but, on the contrary, says that all liis 
dramas were acted before the god Kalapriya of 
Ujjain which is quite different from Kanauj. Are 
we therefore justified in inferring from this silence 
on the part of Bhavabhuti that he did not live in 
the court of Yasovarman and that both the poets 
did not live in the same period and also 
together ? 

It has also been argued by Prof. Winteniitz 
that there is not only no agreement but positive 
discrepancy between the accounts of Megasthenes 
and Kautalya. TJie former envpliatically states 
that there is no slavery in Bidia, but both the 
Arthasastra and the Dharmasastras know different 
classes of slaves, male and female. Bui the 
greatest difference between them is found in their 
respective accounts of the administration. The 
organisation of the financial bureaucracy, the 
local or municipal administration and tlie militfiry 
organisation as described by Megasthenes is so 
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essentially different from that set forth in they 
Artha^stra that the authoi; of the latter cannot 
possibly be a contemporary of the forhier. Why 
such an excessive and implicit crederice is attached 
to the statements of Megasthenes is far from clear. 
In the first place, it is worthy of note that what 
we know of his account is not from his original 
writings come down to us, but from fragments 
quoted from them by other authors. And even 
supposing for the moment that these fragments 
agree in certain substantial items, it does not 
necessarily follow tliat they were critically 
observed and correctly recorded by Megasthenes. 
We need not go to the extent of accusing him of 
mendacity, as his own countryman, Strabo, has 
done. But it cannot at all be dtmied that his 
reports are not very often accurate and reliable. 
I’his has been admitted frankly and unreservedly 
by Prof. Jolly. And even what Prof. Winternitz 
has said goes to confirm it. For Megasthenes 
tells us that there was no slavery in India, and 
even if we set aside the Arthasastra for the 
present, this statement is completely belied by 
what we find in the Dharmasastras as has been 
remarked by Prof. Winternitz himself. Prof. Jolly, 
however, goes one step farther, and frankly tells 
us that “ the idealising tendency in Megasthenes 
greatly impairs the triistw'orthiness of his state- 
ments.” ^ But w^hat is most inexplicable in this 
connection is that while citing instances of this 
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fdealising tendency, Prof. Jolly pits the evidence 
of the Artlia^stra against the statements of the 
Greek writer, though the former in his opinion is 
much later in date. Two instances ought to 
suffice. Thus Megasthenes says that the Indians 
never took wine except at .sacrifices. Prof. Jolly 
measures the truth of this statement with the 
contents of the SurMhyaksha Chapter of the 
Arthasastra, which contains recipes for the pre- 
paration of alcoholic drinks. Again, Megasthe- 
nes says that the houses and property of the 
Indians are generally left unguarded and that theft 
is of very rare occurrence. This the Professor tries 
to refute by drawing our attention to five chapter 
on robbery in the Arthasastra, which specifies vari- 
ous types of this crime and also the punishments 
that are to be inflicted. If this work is much poste- 
rior in date to Megasthenes, as Prof. Jolly contends, 
where is the necessity of bringing in its contents 
to disprove the .statements of the Greek ambas- 
sador ? Im})artially speaking, th(^ Hindus of the 
fourth century B.C. siiould be given credit for the 
virtues of abstemiousness and honesty for which 
Megasthenes has praised them, and it may be 
further inferred that the Indians lost these virtues 
in the third century A.D. when the Artiiasastra 
was put up according to the Professor. But why 
call in question the veracity of the observations 
of the Greek writer by setting against them the 
evidence of such a late work as the Artha.sastra ‘r 
But we shall pass it over, as this presents not an 
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antiquarian problem, but a psychological puzzles 
We cannot, however, sufficiently thank Prof. Jolly 

for giving his frank opinion of the worth of 

« 

Megasthenes ’ account. . “ Megasthenes ” says he 
“ was unacquainted with the languages and litera- 
ture of India and his work, though earlier in date, is 
far inferior in intrinsic value to the Itineraries of the 
Chinese Pilgrims and to the great Arabian 
work of Alberuni on India.” ^ It is therefore 
not only idle but uncritical to assign Kautalya to 
a later date simply because the contents of his 
work do not tally and are sometimes even discre- 
pant with those of Megasthenes’ account. 
Again, it deserves to ,be further noticed tliat the 
Arthasastra portrays a state of society, not so 
much of the Mauryan, as of an earlier, period. 
For at the very beginning of tlie Arthasastra 
Kautalya tells us that his book is but a compen- 
dium of the previous works on polity. And it is 
only in Chapter X of the Second Adhikarana 
which deals with the drawing up of royal writs 
that he seems to have brought its subject-matter 
up to date and made it conform to tlie actual 
practice of the day as we learn from the conclud- 
ing verse. This is exactly in keeping with the 
fact that some of the manners and customs 
depicted in this work are nf the pre-Mauryan 
period as has been pointed out by Dr. Sham- 
asastry and as also we shall see later on. 

I We have thus disposed of most of the argu- 

1 Ibid-y. 4). 
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‘mepts advanced by Professors Jolly and Winter- 
nitz to prove tha^ the Arthasastra is much 
posterior to t.he time of Ghandragupta, originator 
of the Mauryan dynasty, and that it could not 
haye been the work of his prime-minister, Kaut- 
alya, supposing there was a historic personage 
of that name. We shall now consider the main 
arguments of each. We will begin with those 
of Professor Winternitz who adduces two such 
arguments. The first of these is that tlie Artha- 
^stra is a work, not of a statesman, but^ of a 
Pandit, and could not therefore have been 
composed by the prime-minister of Chandracupta. 
But is the life of a statesman incompatible with 
that of a Pandit ? Whatever may be the case 
outside India, there is nothing irreconcilable 
between the work and function of a statesman and 
those of a Pandit, so far as this country is con- 
cerned. Here also two instances ought to suffice. 
The first is that of Hernadri who flourished dur- 
ing the reigns of the Yadava kings, Mahadcva 
and Ramachandra (A.l). 1360-1309), and was 
minister to both. In almost all the copper plat<‘ 
inscriptions of these princes ho is spoken of as 
their ^rlkarmi-adhipa or Chief Secretary who was 
in charge of the state archives and issued all 
orders on behalf of the sovereign. Although he 
thus led a strenuous political life as minister of 
the Yadava dynasty, he was a man of learning 
himself and wrote many voluminous works chief- 
ly on Dharmasastra. The second instance is 
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that of the two brothers Madhava and Sayana' 
who were similarly ministers of Sangama and 
Harihara I. of the Vijaynagar dynasty in the 14th 
century A.D. Although politics had engrossed 
the greater portion of their time and energy, 
they, being votaries of learning, did not find it 
impossible to compose a number of works connec- 
ted with the Vedas and Indian Philosophy. It 
will thus be seen that in India at least there was 
no divorce between the politics of a statesman 
and the learning of a Pandit. And it is quite 
conceivable that the two functions were com- 
bined also in Kautalya, who, though he was the 
head of the Mauryan administration, might have 
very well composed a work which was some- 
how related to politics though oi\ its theoretical 
side. 

But then Prof. Winternitz holds that the 
Artha.sastra evinces the same predilection for 
endless and pedantic classification and definition 
as in otlier scientific works composed by Pandits. 
How far is this a fact ? Does Kautalya give 
himself up to this vice to such an extent as to 
conflict with the mentality of a statesman ? Per- 
sonally I am of opinion that no book on practical 
politics written even by a Bismarck can be entire- 
ly free from theoretical discussions. Fortunate- 
ly for us Prof. Winternitz gives us four or five 
instances to show what he ineans. Recently, 
however, Dr. Narendra Nath Law had occasion 
to examine these ; and be has done it with such 
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dullness and lucidity that it is not necessary 
to take them all ‘into consideration.^ Only 
one of these Arguments may be here mentioned. 
The sovereigtv, the minister, the territory with its 
subjects and So forth, says Prof. Winternitz, 
form the sev^en prahritis or constituents of a 
kingdom (or state), and we have a long list of the 
good qualities which each of them should have. 
This is the first instance ho lias adduced to e.x;pose 
Kautalya’s passion for pedantry. What he 
means is tliat a .statement of tlje qualities, that 
make any constituent of tlie State an ideal one 
has no meaning and can serve no useful purpose 
to a practical politician. • But he forgets that 
this list of excellences is a .sine, qua non in tlie 
treatment of tnandala, whose main object is to 
gauge the strength of one state against the neigh- 
bouring ones as evei'y ruler is expected to do. 
This strength can be measured only by scrutinis- 
ing liow far the qualities of each constituent come 
up to or fall short of the standard such as that 
set up by Kautalya in that sjiecification of excel- 
lences. It is not therefore proper to assert tliat 
this specification is but an outcome of his vice of 
pedantry such as would be worthy of a Pandit 
but not of a statesman. And, in fact, any one 
who carefully reads the Artha.sastra cannot fail 
to be impressed by. the fact that the work com- 

1 Cal. Rev., 1921, (Sept.) p. 512 <& (JN’ov.;, p. 228 <fc ff 
p. 466 Sc ft’, b'tndief^ in Indian History and Vulture, by Narendra Nath 
Law, p. 209 ft. 
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bines the minimum of speculation with the' 
maximum of practioal wisdofn. 

The second main argument relied upon by 
Prof. Winternitz is j ust this : the Arthasastra 
contains many discussions where the opinions of 
the different teachers of polity are enumerated 
one after anotlier and refuted by tliat of Kau- 
talya, ending with the words; iti Kavtalyah. 
He further remarks that we generally find this 
mention of tlie name of a teacher in texts emana- 
ting :(rom schools. What he probably means is 
that from this use of Kautalya’s name in the 
third person it appears that the satras of the 
Arthasastra vvere composed, not by Kautalya 
but his successors in the school. Prof. Jolly 
holds almost the same view as that of Prof. 
Winternitz, when he says that “ the numerous 
references to opinions of Kautilya in the body of 
the work are in the Tantrayukti Chapter (XV, 1) 
explained as coming under the head of Apadesa 
or statement of the views of others, so that appar- 
ently they would not represent the author's own 
views” k But both these scholars forget that the 
use of one’s own name in the third person is more 
modest and appropriate and is common to both 
the Sanskrit and vernacular literatures ■ of 
India. Tliis is the reason why Medhatithi in 
his gloss on Manu-smriti, I. 4, says : prayena 
granthakdrah svamatam par-^pademna bruvate. 

1 Kaut. Arth. (Pun. 8k. Series), Vol. I. Intro, p, 44. 

2 Annals Bhand. Inst., Vol. Vll. Pts. I. IT. p. 88. 
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Visvartipacharya, who flourished earlier, says 
precisely ,the same thing in his comment on 
Yajnavalkyq-smrUi, I. 2. which runs thus: 
Bhagavat — aiva jHirokshikrUy ~~ atma nirdUyate, 
^vqprammsd-reishedhdt. Yadi hi ‘mam ybgihmram' 
*aham yoglivara' -iti hruydi,tad — dtma-stutir -- dpad- 
yeta. In later times also Nanak, Tulsidas, Kablr- 
Tukaram and others invariably refer to them- 
selves, not in the first but in the third person. 
But we need not dilate on this matter, as Prof. 
Winternitz admits that •• it is, of course, possible 
that an author may state !iis opinion in this way.” 

We shall now consider the chief argu- 
ment on whicli Prof. JoUy has taken his stand. 
So. far as the external structure is concerned, the 
Arthasastra has a remarkably close correspon- 
dence with the Kamasutra. Thus the chapters 
of each end with the verses of the author, and in 
the case of quotations they are invariably indica- 
ted by a prefatory remark to that effect. Each, 
again, commences with a detailed table of con- 
tents. It can thus scarcely be doubted that both 
exhibit the same style of conuJosition and could 
not have been separated from each other by 
any long interval. And if the Kamasutra has 
been assigned to the fourth century A.l)., tlie 
Arthasastra cannot be placed more than one 
or two centuries earlier. This line of reasoning 
is practically the- same as that advanced by Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who, however, infers 
therefrom that the Artha^stra is a Avork of the 
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first or the second century A.D.^ This is, indeed, 
the strongest argument tha^ has been urged 
against taking Arthasastra as a production of 
Kautalya and consequently of the 4th century 
B.C. So far as the style and structure of com- 
position are concerned, they say that tliere can 
absolutely be no doubt as to one of these being 
a replica of the other. And when we bear in 
mind the fact that they have in common many 
phrases and sentences relating to polity proper 
and tl|,at in one case the Kamasutra clearly says 
that it nas quoting from the autliors of polity 
certain passages which are found word for word 
in the Artiiasastra, no (pjiestion can arise as to the 
latter being anterior to the fonner work. But, 
for the reasons just stated, the Arthasastra, as 
it is at present, cannot be much anterior to tlie 
Kamasutra and cannot reasonablj^ be taken to be 
earlier than the fourth century A.D. find possibly 
of the third. This conclusion seems almost 
irresistible. At the same time it is very diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that many of the 
customs and practices referred to in the 
Artha.sastra carry us to a period of at least 
the fourth century B.O., if not earlier. Such was 
the practice of keeping state-owned drinking 
saloons to supply liquor to men, women, and 
children of all castes, above aII,_of the drinking of 
of liquor even by Brahmans.* Similarly, thd 
Arthasastra allows the killing of a Brahman 

1 Proc. Fir. Or. Conf. (1919). Vol. T. p. 2+ & 69. 
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forpolitical offences, though through drowning, but 
such a thing is unthinkable from the first century 
A.D. onwards. Again, we read in this work of the 
exaction of religious te^xes and also robbing the 
temples of their money by imposing upon the 
credulity and superstition of the people. 8o also 
we read there of the allowing of divorce between 
husband and wife through enmity, and of re- 
marriage of women whose husbands had died 
or had long been absent abroad. Similarly, 
religious life depicted in the Arthasastra was 
essentially different from that prevalent from the 
beginning of the (Jhristian era onwards. The 
worship of Vaisravana jpul Maliakachchha ajid 
the practice of .^tharvanic witchchraft and sorcery 
which are raentioned in this work seem to have 
entirely gone into desuetude in this last period.^ 
We are thus confronted with a puzzle. So far as 
tlie style aVvd external form are concerned, the 
Arthasastra seems to belong to an early century 
of the Christian era ; but, so far as its contoits go, 
they reflect a phase of society Avhich cannot be 
later than the fourth century Ti.C, 

Now, those, wlio, on the grounds of stylo, assign 
this later date to the Kautallya, do not seem 
to have properly grasped the full characteristics 
of its style. In fact, this work presents a curious 
blending of features which are noticeable in the 
composition of the different ejasses of writings. 

Kautilya s ArthaMfifra (trans.) by Sharnasastry, Prefacje. pp. 
xviii-xix. 
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Thus if we for the moment exclude the opening 
and closing chapters of the Kautallya, the whole 
of the remainder will be found written in a style 
which is a combination of prose and' verse, sutra 
and karika, — exactly in the style peculiar to the 
Dharmasutras. We know that in the body of 
these Stitras verses generally occur at the conclu- 
sion of a chapter, but are sometimes interspersed 
with the prose portion also and that in the case 
of the verses tliose wiiich have been borrowed are 
indicated with words which show that they are 
quotations. Precisely these cliaracteristics are 
shared and exhibited by the Kautallya also. 
That almost every cliapter of this work ends 
with verses and that there is sometimes an 
admixture of prose and verse in the portion 
preceding goes without saying. Again, on pages 
367-8 are found two stanzas with the prefatory 
remark : ap — lha .Uokan hhavatah. Tins remark 
unmistakably sliows that these stanzas, at any 
rate, were not of his composition. And, as a 
matter of fact, we know that the first of these is 
met with in the Paramt’a-dharniasamhita and the 
second in the Pratipid-Y augandhardyana drama 
of Bhasa.’ This trait of composition is no- 
ticeable also in the Kamasutra, where, though 
there are man 5 ’- verses without any such preface, 
there are a few which are preceded with the re- 
mark hhavaii ch—dlra Mokah. ’’f'his trick of style 
is obviously intended to show that the verses 

1 Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 100. 



*to which this remark is prefixed are not original, 
but borrowed from other sources. Where there- 
fore this is’ not noticeable, the natural conclusion 
is that the verses form, the author’s own com- 
position. We .can therefore safely assert that all 
the verses occurring in the Arthasastra belong to 
Kautalya, unless the contrary is indicated. This 
conclusion is further confirmed by tlie fact that 
we have at least two instances of verses prefaced 
by some words in the prose, which, eacli by itself, 
are unmeaning but whicli together make the 
sense clear and complete. Tliis practice oT com- 
bining a verse with prose to express one idea 
is often met with in dramas which are each the 
work of one individual author. This also indi- 
cates that the verses in question pertain to 
Kautalya. 

It will thus be seen that so far as tlie style of 
the Arthasastra is concerned, it bears the (dosest 
correspondence to that of the Dharmasutras. It 
is true that the Kamasutra also sliares along with 
the Kautaliya all these features which constitute 
the style of tlie Dharmasutras. But it would by 
no means be a logical procedure to drag down the 
latter to the age of the former simply on this 
ground. What is really noteworthy in this 
connection is thatdf we set aside for the moment 
the first and last chapters of the book, the full 
significance of wjiich we will perceive later on, 
the whole of the' remainder, whicli forms really 
the subject matter of the Artha^stra and em- 
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bodies the views of Kautalya, is found set forth , 
in the style of the Dharmasytra and must there- 
fore be assigned to a period ranging between 
the seventh and the second century B.C. 
Nothing, therefore, precludes us from concluding 
that the work must have been composed by 
Kautalya, prime-minister of the Mauryan emperor 
Chandragupta. And the only question that now 
arises is whether it is possible to trace quotations 
from the Kaut-allya quite upto that early period. 
We have already adverted to the great influence 
exertdd by the Kautaliya on the law and litera- 
ture of Ancient India. Let us begin from the 
rnediteval period and .see to what early age tliese 
quotations are traceable. Bliavabhfiti who 
flourished about the beginning of the eighth 
century puts the following into tlie moutli of 
Malyavat in the fourth act of his drama, the 
Mahavi ra-c h ari ta : yath oldam — laghv api vyasa- 
na-padmn ahhiyuklasya krichch/mi-mdh yam bha- 
vati. The published text of the Kautaliya ^ has 
the following: laghv— a pi vyasatiam—abhiyuktasya 
krichchhraih hhavati. There can |)Ossibly be no 
doubt as to Bhavabhiiti having quoted from the 
Kautaliya. Perltaps lialf a century prior to 
Bhavabhuti lived Dandin, who in his Dasakumara- 
chariUt refers not only to the work on Dandaniti 
composed by Kautalya but also quotes a verse 
from it.'^ A work earlier than the time of 

r 

1 \’1J. 5. (p. 275). 

- Dainkrtmaracharita (Nimaysager Ed.), p. 261 ; Artlutsastm, p. 249. 
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^Dandin is the Ndrada-smrti, which lias been taken 
to belong to the fourth or fifth century A.D.' 
Prof. Jolly’ was the first to note that two verses 
almost at the beginning of this work are found 
among the ending verses of Book III, Olui]). T 
of the Arthasastra. They are as follows; — 

Dh armii4=: cha vyavaharas— cha I )hamiai cha v yav alifiras ciiti 

charitraiii r5ja<'asaiiam | cliari train raja-Masaiiain 1 

'vivadarthas —chatushpadah chatushpad ~\’yav'aharo = ya li i 

pa^chimali purva-badhakah ij uttarah pfirva-badhakah ; 

Tatra satyam sfchito dharmo 'I'atra sat am sthito dharmo 

vyavaharas— til sakshishvi I vyavahrira8--;tii sakshishii i 

charitrarb saiiigralie pumBaii* charitraiii pustadcarane 

Tojnain-^ajna tvi s^iiSHiiam ' rajajnayaiii tu ^iiisanoin , 

Arthasastra, BK. 111. Narada-Snirti, I. I-IO-II. 
Chap. I. 

To about tlie same perhjd belongs Vfltsyayana, 
the author of the Bhashya commentary on the 
Nydya-suira of Gautama. While extolling the 
merits of his science Nyaya-sastra, also called 
Anvikshiki, he quotes one verse from the Artlia- 
sastra. It is as follows: — 

Pi’Hdiptih sar va- vidyan am pradipaii «arva- vidy nimiu 

=:iipayah sarva-karivianiini | “upayah Barva-karmanam ' 

a^rayah sa r v a - < iharina n a tb a.-^ray a.?! .sa r v a -d ha rm an arh 

Viddyoddese prakirtita ji sa.‘^\ ad-AnviKhaki mala i 

Nyaya-bhashya Arthasastra, BK. I, Cha]>. 11. 

The last line of this verse, which entirely varies 
and which refers to V idy-oddem, the name of 
Chapter II of Book I of the Arthasastra, clearly 
shows that it is Vatsyayana who is quoting. 

Slightly anterior to the Nydya-bhashya comes 
the Ydjnavalkya-smriti, the compilation of which 
is generally referred to 850 A.D. If any one care- 

1 Sacred Bool's oj the East, V'ol. XXXTll, Intro., p. xvi. 
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fully compares the parallel passages between thi% 
Smriti and the Kautaliya culled together by Dr. 
tShamasastry and Prof. Jolly, it gives the impres- 
sion that one has borrowed from the other. And 
the former has adduced cogent reasons pointing 
to “the indebtedness of Yajnvalkya to Kauta- 
liya.” Besides, any scholar who has studied law 
knows that this Smriti represents a stage of 
juristic science which is far, far more developed 
and advanced than the Kautaliya. The natural 
inference therefore ought to be that the Ydjnaval- 
Jcya-shiriti is the borrower. 

Then I have elsewhere pointed out ' that there 
is one verse occurring on p. 219 of the Arthasastra 
which is found not only in Manu (XI. ISO) but 
also in the Baudhayana (11. i. 35) and the V’'asish- 
tlia (I. 22) Dliarinasiitra, which pertaiji to the 
third or second century B.C.^ The verse is as 
follows ; — • 

SH.mvatsurona patiiM Sajhvotsarena pafcati 

patiteija samacaraii ( patitena sah — acaran j 

Y ft j ati — Tidhy ftpai lad — yavin at y 5j an -adhy ilpanad =: y aiui at 

tai4--:(^~anyo = pi Hainrioaran H na tu yuM-asaiiad=iti ii 

Arthasastra. Baudh. & Vas. 

Now, it seems tempting to argue that as this 
verse is concerned more witli Dharrna than with 
Artha, Kautalya must be the borrower. But it 
is worthy of note that the Va^istha-dharmasutra 
quote this verse with the probatory note ath~ 
dpy -■= udaharanti. It is thus e v idently a quotation. 

^ Carmichael Lectures^ 1918, p, u. 2. 

2 Camh, Hist. Ind,, Vol. 1, p. 249. 
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Then, again, whenever this Dharmastitra cites a 
verse from a work cannected with Dharma-sas- 
tra, it is careful enough to specify its name. Thus 
sucli verses in the Vasishtha are prefaced with ath 
-^dpi BhdlkivinQ Niddne gatJidm—nddharanti, or 
Hdrito ~ py —uddhurati, or Atdnavamch=dtra slok~ 
om--:- uddharanti, and so foi’th. It is thus clear that 
the verso in question cannot be a quotation from 
a reputed work of 13harraa-.sastra. And when, on 
the other hand, we bear in mind the fact that even 
Dharma Law was originally part and parcel of the 
Arthasastra, as is evident from the Book entitled 
Dharmastihya comprised in it, the conclusion 
seems almost inevitable that the verse is really 
Itorrowed, not by, but from, tin; Arthasastra. 

But Vasishtha is not the only Dharmasutra 
whicli qiioteis from the Kautaliya. Prof. Jolly 
has already pointed out that the SCitra: aurase 
t utpannf mvarmia - - irilly—dm-^ahardh is common 
botli to tlie Bandhayana-dharmasutra (II. 3, II) 
and the Arthasastra (III. 7 ; p. 164). 

Nay, tlicre is one verse in the Arthasastra 
uhieh has been traced in an earlier work still. 
There is one Chapter in the Kantallya which 
is entitled : “ Consideration of Profit and Loss in 

Men and Wealth.” This Chapter closes with 
two verses, the first -of which scoffs at placing too 
much faith in the stars. And it deserves to be 
noticed tliat practically the same verse is met 

^ This was first pointed out by Mi\ Narayaii Chandrd Ranerji in 
Froc. and Transac. Sec. Ori. Conf, (1922), p. 477. 



with in a Pali Buddhist J^aka.' We will place 
both the verses side by side*for comparison : 


N tvkhsatrani = atip richchhantarh 
ba lam — ar tho = t.i v art ate i 
artho hy:~arthartya uakbshatrara * 
kiiii karishyanti tarakfih li 


Nakkhattam patiraanentam 
attho l>alkm=upachchaga | 
ai-tho atthassa nakkhattaih 
kiih karissanti tfiraka i| 


Arthasastra, p. 351. Jat. I. 258. 

There can hardly be any doubt as to one of 
tliese verses being a copy of the other. And the 
question arises; who borrowed from whom? If 
we carefully read the Jataka, we find that the 
gdthq in question is by no means a necessity 
for tho development of the story, which is 
quite complete and clear without it. On the 
other hand, the verse lias its propriety only in the 
chapter of tlie Arthasastra just referred to, and 
explains wfiiat immediately precedes it, that is, 
explains wliy ‘ faith in the auspiciousness of lunar 
days and stars’ is ‘an obstruction to profit.’ 
Now, the Pali scholars tell us that the canonical 
book of the Jatakas contains only the verses, and 
was composed before the time of Asoka.’ Here 


then w'e have a verse cited from the Arthasastra 


in a canonical book of the Buddhists, wdiich 
is believed to be prior to the time of Asoka.* 
What is the upshot of this discussion ? Dr. 
Shaniasastry and others have already showm that 
the social life depicted in the Kautaliya cannot 
possibly be later than the 3rd century B.C. So 
far as the style of this w'or.k is concerned, w^e 


I Rhys David’s BttddMst India, p, 206. 
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efie that it imitates that of the Dharmasutras 
which have been assigned to 400-200 B.C., and 
this is confirmed by the fact that texts from the 
Kantallya have been quoted by Sanskrit and Pali 
works which go. right up to the time of Asoka. 
We have already seen that these features of 
the Dharmasutra style have been shared by 
the Kamasutra. as Avell. There are at least 
tAvo more characteristics of the style, Avliich are 
exhibited in common by the Kautaliya and 
Kilmasutra. 'I.’hus in both in regard to any 
controverted yxiint Ave find the vdcAAsof the* pre- 
vious teachfU's marslialled out one after another 
and wound up and refuted by tl>at of tfie autlior 
Avhioh is specified at the end. But this is a trait 
of style A\ hieh is found also in the tv\ o sets of the 
celebrated Mimamsa-svitras. The other cliaracter- 
istic exhibited by both is the detailed table of 
contents Avith’ wliicli they open. It is this last 
point of resemblance which has been overrated 
and seized upon by some scholars for dragging 
doAA'n the aaIioIc of the Kautaliya almost to the 
time of the Kamasutra. But it is forgotten that 
the Kautaliya evinces a fourtli trait of style, Avhich, 
however, is conspicuous l)y its absence in the 
Kamasutra and which consists in setting forth 
in the last chapter a list of deA'ices interspersed 
with many cross references in the body of the 
work. This feature of style it shares in common 
with Susruta and “Charaka, metrical AA'orks .on 
the sciences of medicine and surgery, Avbich hav'e 
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been attributed to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. These are technically called 
Tantrayuktis which are thirty in number as in the 
case of the Susruta, aijd are precisely the same 
except one.’ There can, therefqre, be no doubt 
that so far as the opening and the concluding 
chapters are concerned, the Kautaliya has under- 
gone some modification or rather amplification. 
And it may be asked : where was the necessity of 
these addenda to the original composition of the 
Kaut'diya ? This is the question that must arise 
in this connection. What appears probable is 
that when the popularity of the Arthasastra 

increased, a sort of school came to be formed 

« 

and associated with Kautalya’s name, to re- 
present liis views, which, just because they were 
instinct witli practical knowledge and political 
wisdom and had a unique character of their own, 
were fittest to be the centre of a school of polity. 

We have already seen that the Kautaliva had 
come to be looked upon as a darmna by Kaman- 
daka (500 A.D.). Shortly before his time this 
school must have sprung into existence, and a 
necessity must have then been felt of imparting a 
finishing touch to the Arthasastra of Kautalya. 
It must, therefore, have been felt necessary not 
only to open the work with a- carefully drawn-up 
table of contents, but also conclude it with a 
chapter of Tantrayuktis. Wljen this process of 
embellishment was taking place, it is quite 

^ My ottention to it wa.s drawn by Dr. B. M. Barua. 
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possible that a few strange or late things may 
have found their way into the treatise of the 
new budding school of polity, such for instance, as 
perhaps the two stanzas referred to above '■ and 
the references to China, Harahura and so forth. ■ 
But the addenda referred to above are, be it 
noted, found only at the beginning and the 
conclusion of the book. The interpolations, again, 
if they are realhr so, are very few and very far 
between, so that the original text of the 
Kautaliya which is the present book minus its 
first and last chapters and which is in the old 
Dharmastitra style seems to have remained prac- 
tically intact. . 

1 Above., p. 54 ; .1 use tho word * perhaps ' because it is cjuile possible 
to contend that they wt*ro •s'u.hhashitas, floating about in popular talk 
even from lioforo the time of Kautalya, bo that tJiey could be liorrowed 
both by him and Ihiasa. 

2* Jour, It. ^SV)a;., 1916, p. KUi. It is, >iowcvcr, quite possible 
to identify Chma, not with China, but with the Shin tribe of thlgtit, 
which still has the null berry tree and produces silk (({corge Criersons 
Ling, Surv. Ind.y Vol. X. Ft. 4, p. 5, ii), as wan pointed out by K. F. 
Jayaswal in his Hindu Polity Ft. T, p. 212, n. 1. 



LECTURE III. 

*S. 

Hindu Conception Of The State. 

If India, as is commonly believed, never 
developed a feeling of nationality and has no 
place in the political history of the world, if from 
the beginning of India’s history the religious 
institutions controlled the character and develop- 
ment V)f its people and made no jirovision for the 
interest of the State and the development of 
the race, how is it possible, it may be asked, 
for us to talk at all ‘of the Hindu conception 
of the State ? But this belief, we have now seen, 
has no grounds to stand upon. The recovery 
of Kautalya’s Arthasastra has inaugurated an 
entirely new epoch in the study of Ancient India, 
and we have now to view this question from 
a different angle of vision in the light of the 
materials furnisiied by it. Even before this 
epoch-making work was brought to light, we had 
before us the treatise of Kamandaka called 
: Nitisara which quoted the traditional view of 
the old authors of the Hindu Polity in regard 
to their idea of the State. And if we had not 
been obsessed with the notion that the Hindus 
never developed any science Of politics or even 
any political sense, we should liave long ago seen 
and considered that view. It is obviously the view 
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^relating to the seven constituents of a State with 
which we are pretty* familiar. They are Svamin 
or the Sovereign, Amatya or the officials, Jana- 
pada (Rashtra) or the Territory, Durga or the 
Forts, Kosa or the Treasury, Danda (Bala) or the 
Army, and Mitra or the Allies, These are 
technically called the prakrilis of a rdjya. Now 
what do these terms signify ? Let tis see in the 
first place what Prakriti means here. As each one 
of these seven constituents is called a Prakriti 
and as the term ordinarily means ‘ nature, con- 
stitution, primary substance,’ these Prakritis 
must be taken in the sense of the ‘ the natural 
constituents ’ of a Rajya. » But what does rdjya 
mean ? Does it signify ‘ a kingdom,’ ‘ a govern- 
ment ’ or ‘ a State ’ ? It cannot have the first 
sense here. Because ‘ kingdom’ as contrasted 
from ‘State’ means the ‘dominion of a king.’ 
But one of the constitue-nts of riijya is svamm who 
generally is the king himself. If the king is the 
lord and master of a dominion and is thus an 
entity separate from it, how can this dominion 
be described at all as comprising that king as one 
of its elements ? Besides, ‘ dominion’ means 
‘territory’, and territory is already implied 
by the term ja/iapada {rashtra), which is a 
component of rdjya. Nor can rdjya hero be 
taken in the sense of ‘ goverment. ’ For govern- 
ment has been defined by modern day theorists 
as the “sum total of those organisations that 
exercise or may exercise the sovereign powers of 
5 



the State. ” ^ An organisation that can exercise, 
such powers must be either individuals or groups' 
of individuals. Two elements of the' rdjya, on 
the other hand, are duxga and k'om, none of 
which consists of individuals or bpdies of indivi- 
duals, as both are purely material factors of the 
rdjya. The word rcijya must therefore be under- 
stood to mean, not a ‘ kingdom’ or ‘ a government, 
one of whose members may very well be the king 
himself and some of whose components may be 
purely physical. 

We have seen that rdjya or State according to 
the Hindu conception consists of seven elements.^ 
Fortunately for us Kautalya and also Kamaii- 
daka tell us what each one of them exactly 
denotes. It will be too tedious to set forth here 
all the details that have been specified by the 
former which go to make each an ideal consti- 
tuent. This is one of the few places where 
Kautalya lias thought fit to indulge in a little 
speculation. His object, we know, was severely 
practical. It is enough if we confine ourselves 
to the salient features of each constituent speci- 
fied by him. Now, the first component of a 
rdjya or State is the svdmin, who denotes the lord 
or the sovereign. This svdmin may be Sovereign 
One or Sovereign Number. The former of these 
is the king, and represents the normal type of 

• 1 Dealey, The Development of the State, p. 144, 

2 lliey are generally accepted as ‘ seven,’ but, according to some 
authorities, they are ‘ eight/ 
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\smmin according to Kautalya. It is, however, 
worthy of note that when he specifies the essen- 
tial qualities of a svamin, nowhere does he even 
imply that he must be- the king. These quali- 
ties he divides into four classes.' The first 
comprises attributes which are of an inviting 
{abhigdmika) nature, that is, those which induce 
the people to approach him and follow his lead. 
The second class contains those which relate to 
his understanding {prajnd), and the third to his 
energy [utmha). The fourth class includes quali- 
ties which go to constitute self-possession [dlma- 
sampad). We are not here concerned with the 
various attributes comprised in those classes. 
But we may at this place take note of three 
of them. The first is that a svamin must 
be a mkya-samanUi, ‘one whose neighbours are 
possible to control. ’ Then he must also be an 
akshudra-parlshaika, ‘ one possessed of a not 
insignificant assembly of ministers.’ The third 
requires tliat he should be endowed with the 
power of discerning the proper occasion for a 
treaty or war. If we now carefully consider 
these qualities, it will be seen at once that the 
svamin is not a feudatory chieftain, but a 
veritable sovereign, owing allegiance to none. 
In other words, he is the ruler of one whole 
political organisation, and not of any part there- 
of. We shall see the full significance of this fact 


1 ArUia^aatra, p. 255 & £f. 



when we compare the Hindu conception of the 
State with that set forth in Hie modern books of 
political science. 

The second constituent of the Hindu State is 
the amatya. The term is generally taken to 
stand for ‘ a minister, ’ but a careful perusal of 
the early chapters of the Arthasastra ^ leaves no 
doubt as to its signifying ‘any kind of high 
official. ’ Kautalya specifies also the good attri- 
butes tliat go to constitute an ideal amatya. Two 
of the.^e alone need detain us. The very first thing 
insisted upon about him is that he must be njana- 
pada, a native of the country. The second qual- 
ity that we may notice is dndhabhakti or stead- 
fastness of devotion. It is further worthy of note 
that most of these amdtyas were administrators 
and executive officials. 

The third component of the Hindu State is 
janapada, which it is very difficult* to translate 
by one single English word. Because here we 
have to take note of the two aspects of janapada 
dealt with by Kautalya. While specifying its 
characteristics, he says that a janapada should 
be devoid of miry, rocky, saline, uneven and 
thorny tracts, and be free from wildernesses, 
tiger and wild beasts and that it should teem 
with fertile lands, timber and elephant forests. 
When he gives this description of janapada, there 
can be no doubt that the term must be under- 
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i stood in the sense of ‘territory.’ But some of 
the other characteristics he specifies are also 
worth noticing. For Kautalya says further that 
the janapada shoud be Jatru-dveshi or hostile to 
the foe, sakya-sdmanta or powerful enough to 
control the neighbouring kings, karmaslla-kar- 
shaka or inhabited by agriculturists capable of 
toiling and moiling, and hhakta-mchi-mafnishya 
or containing people who are pure and devoted. 
When we take these characteristics into consi- 
deration, we cannot help thinking that this 
janapada must denote ‘population, people’ In 
fact, the word in Sanskrit has both the senses, 
and what we have to no^e in this conn(*ction is 
that janapada, when taken as one of the prakritis 
of rajya, signifies not only ‘territory’ but also 
‘ population.’ 

The next constituent of rajya is durya or fort 
about which’Kautalya has supplied us with many 
interesting details. He lay.s down that on the 
frontiers of his kingdom, in all the four directions, 
a king shall construct forts, which are fit for 
fighting purposes.' Whoever of the two kings, 
says he, builds an impregnable fort on a spot 
inaccessible by nature, with less labour and 
expenditure, overreaches tlie other. He specifies 
four kinds of fort, such as a water fort, a hill fort, 
a desert fort and a forest fort. The latter two 
are classed togetlier as wild forts {atavl-durga). 


^ Ibid, pp. 5J and 296-7 
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and we are told that to these the water forts arer 
superior and that the latter ‘again are surpassed 
by the hill forts. The water and hill forts, again, 
are best suited to defend populous tracts, and 
the desert and forest forts serve* best as head- 
quarters of wild regions. Tlie latter two are 
also useful to a king for the purpose of flight in 
an adversity. So much in regard to the frontiers, 
but Kautalya also tells us that in a central pla(!e 
in his kingdom a king should establish the princi- 
pal town which would be a seat of opulence. Be 
gives direction as to how a spot should be selected 
for this purpose, how the ditches should be 
excavated and filled w,ith perennial water, how 
ramparts and towers should be constructed, how 
parapet walls should be built, and so on and so on. 
After supplying us with minute details about 
these fortifications, Kautalya proceeds to tell us 
how the interior portion should be planned and 
laid out,* And just in this connection he gives 
us to understand that this durga or »than%ya is 
no other than the 'fmra or capital town of the 
kingdom. This is just the reason why some 
authors such as Manu replace durga by pura in 
their enumeration of the seven constituents of 
the State.® It is true that of all the places in a 
kingdom the capital town ou^ht to be the best 
fortified one. But often this is not possible. 
Besides, it is absolutely essential, as Kautalya 

1 pp. 54-6. 

2 Manu^smritif Chap. IX, v. 294. 
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»has observed, that there should be fortified 
places on the boundaries for the effective protec- 
tion of the kingdom. Hence it is safer to take 
not imra but durga as forming one of tlie prakri- 
tis of rajya. 

As regards kom or treasury which is the next 
com})onent of the Hindu State that we liave to 
consider, Kautalya says that the best of its kind 
should be rich in gold and silver and be replete 
with gold coins and gems, big and variegated, so 
that it could be capable of withstanding (?alamities 
for long and uninterruptedly.^ But he lays down 
that it should, above all, have been acquired 
righteously by a king hi myself or by his predeces- 
sors. All undertakings (of the State), says he, 
depend upon kom, and hence loreniost attention 
should be paid to it“. Various are the causes that 
conduce to the growth or diminution of treasury. 
All these hal^e been tnentioned by him. Some of 
these which contribute to the augmentation of 
the treasury are prachdra-mnrnddhi or opulence of 
the indu.strial departments run by the State, 
sasya-mmpat or abundance of harvest, panya- 
bdhulya or prosperity of commerce, and so forth. 
All these items fall legitimately under Varta, as 
Kautalya has explained it. And further he 
rightly observes that upon this Varta are almost 
solely dependent both the treasury and army of 
a king, by means of which he can control not 

1 Arihafiastfa^ p. 256. 

^ Ibid, p. 65. 
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only his own but also his enemy’s party.^ As^ 
treasury forms such an important factor both of 
the internal administration of the state and its 
effective defence against foreign invasion, he 
allows a king to raise revenue by measures of 
doubtful quality, but only when his treasury 
becomes empty and he is in great financial 
trouble. These measures consist in levying a 
higher assessment on first-class and fertile land 
and more lieavy taxes on tlie merchandise of rich 
merchants, securing benevmlences, exploiting the 
superstitious nature and religious credulity of the 
people, confiscating the land of tlie seditious 
and the wicked, and so on and so on." These 
considerations clearly show what important part 
treasury plays in the maintenance of the internal 
and external independence of a State. 

Another weapon like treasury which a king has 
at his command, according to Kautalya, is hala 
or army by means of which he can control both 
his own and Ids enemy’s party. Bala, therefore, 
forms the sixth constituent of the Hindu state, 
Kautalya distinguishes six kinds of army, such 
as (1) rmmla or hereditary forces, (2) bhritaka ov 
hired troops, (3) Areiii or soldiers of fighting 
corporations, (4-) troops, belonging to an ally, or 
(5) to an enemy, and (6) ataonbala or soldiers of 
wild tribes.^ Curiously enough the Acharya of 


1 Ibid, p. 8. 

2 Ibid, p. 240- and ff. 

3 Ibid, p. 340. 
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JCautalya gives another description. He distin- 
guishes between the Brahman, the Kshatriya, 
the Vaisya and the Sudra troops, and maintains 
that the first is, on account of lustre, superior to 
that subsequently mentioned in this order of 
enumeration.* Kautalya, liowever, expresses 
his dissent. He holds that the enemy may at 
any time win over the army of Brahmans by 
means of prostration, but the army of Kshatriyas, 
being trained in the art of wiejding weapons, is 
better, and so also the array of Vaisyas or Hudras 
if they have great numerical strength. The ideal 
army, however, according to Kautalya, is the 
hereditary one that has come down to the king 
directly from his father and grandfather, which is 
ever pliant to his will, which has the sons, wives 
and dependants of its soldiers well-contented, 
which is not averse to making long sojourns, 
endowed with a power of endurance, which has 
fought many battles, whicli is skilful in the hand- 
ling of all fighting implements, which is free from 
duplicity with tlm king in weal or woe, and which 
is composed of soldiers of the Kshatriya caste. 

The seventh and last component of the State 
according td Hindu polity is Mitra or ally, two 
kinds of whom are acknowledged by Kautalya, 
namely, sahaja and kritrima. The latter or the 
acquired ally is one who is resorted to for the 
protection of wealth and life. The former whose 

1 Jhid, p. 343. 

2 Ibid, p. 25f>. 
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friendship is derived from the time of his fa,the«’ 
and grandfather and who i^ situated close to the 
territory of the immediately neighljouring enemy 
is obviously a natural (sahnja) ally. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the sahaja is vastly superior 
to the kritrima ally. And if to the characteristics 
of the mhaja we add the qualities of being ever 
pliant, free from duplicity and capable of making 
preparations for war quickly and on a large scale, 
as Kautalya does, we obtain the ideal miira or 
ally of the Hindu polity.' 

The above is a brief description of the principal 
eh aracteri sties of each one of the seven consti- 
tuents of rajya or State. As these constituents 
ha ve been designated prakrUis or natural elements, 
it is plain that according to Hindu polity we can- 
not concei ve of a whole and entire State without 
these seven components. They, in fact, denote 
the nature of a State. It would be'interesting to 
determine how far this structure of a Hindu State 
stands the test of the definition of the State given 
by the modern autliors of Political Science. 
Many are these authors, but we will select only 
three of them as being perhaps the best known 
on this side of India. They are Stephen Leacock, 
the writer of the ‘ Elements of Political Science,’ 
J. K. Bluntschli, author of ‘The Theory of the 
State’ and Raymond Garfield Gettel, who has 
written ‘ Introduction to Political Science.’ The 


1 Ibid, loc. cit. 
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jirst and the third of these authors lay stress on 
four essential factors of a State, namely, (1) a 
Territory, (2)^ a Population, (3) Unity and (4) 
Organization. Bluntschla admits these as essen- 
tial,^ but adds one or two requisites of his own. 
Leaving aside the consideration of Bluntschli’s 
view for the time being, let us see what the four 
indispensable factors of a State emphasised by 
the other two authors exactly mean. Let us first 
concentrate our attention on the physical ele- 
ments, which include Territory and Population. 
The idea that tliere can be no State without the 
possess! oii of a definite part of the earth's surface 
is so firmly imbedded in present political thought 
that it is scarcely necessary to say much about 
this fundamei\tal requisite of State existence. 
The Hebrews constituted tliemseives into a State 
only on tlicir conquest of Palestine but their 
modern descendants, being scattered abroad and 
dissociated from the occupation of any particular 
territory, can scarcely be thought to form a State. 
Of course, ideas may vary in regard to the extent 
of the area over which a State may extend. But;^ 
there can be no two opinions as to a State being 
inconceivable without a definite territory. Equal-)< 
ly necessary is a poimlation, the second of the 
physical elements. 'It goes without saying that a 
territory must be inhabited to form a State. 
From the age of - Aristotle up till the time of 
Rousseau, the authors of Political Science have 
made an attempt to fix definitely the number of 
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individuals that a State may comprise. Thi#, 
however, is now considered to be exceedingly 
absurd. Nevertheless it has never been denied 
that an uninhabited portion of the earth, taken 
in itself, cannot form a State. 

The two other essential characteristics of the 
State according to the modern political science 
fall under Sovereignty, and are distinguished into 
Unity and Organization. Unity means that the 
territory and population constituting a State must 
form a political unit. What is here insisted upon 
is that the State must be a political unit though 
it need not be a geographical one. The island of 
Haiti is no doubt a geographical unit but as it 
has been split aip into two separate republics, it 
cannot represent the unity presupposed by a State. 
Similarly the so-called States of North America 
are not so many separate States from the view- 
point of political science, because tliey form parts 
of the wider political organization called the 
United States of America which themselves form 
one State. Unless the community forms one 
coherent wdiole politically, both in its internal and 
external relations, there can be no State. The 
fourth requisite of the State is Organization, which 
presupposes the distinction betw^een the governors 
and the governed, the rulers and the subjects. 
Even granting that we have a population inhabit- 
ing a de6nite territory, and, .being disconnected 
from the rest of the world, is in a sense a unit, it 
cannot be organized into a State until authority 
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i| exercised by some of them over the rest. This 
submission may be given by mutual consent or 
exacted through compulsion. But unless there 
are settled relations of control and obedience, 
there would be i)o State. 

The above, in short, is the definition of the 
State emphasised tlie modern authors of poli- 
tical science. Let us now see how far it fits the 
State described by the Hindu authors of polity. 
Let us first confine ourselves to its physical 
characteristics which, as we have seen, comprise 
territory and population. It is scarcely necessary 
to state that both these requisites are covered 
by janapada which is tlie third prakriti Qimxvjya. 
It has been pointed out above that from the 
different characteristics specified by Kautalya, 
janapada denotes both t(!rritory and popula- 
tion; and, in fact, as this Sanskrit word has both 
these senses, Xautalya was in away compelled to 
USB one single term though ho meant both these 
things as is obvious from the different attributes 
mentioned by him of janapada. Thus wlien he 
says tiiat a janapada shoidd })e tree from miry, 
rocky and saline tracts and also from wilderness, 
tigers and wild beasts and that it should abound 
in fertile lands, timber and elephant forests, we 
have, evidently a- janapada in the sense of 
‘ territory ’ ; and, further, when in the same breath, 
he tells us that it should be hostile to the foe or 
should be inhabited’ by hard-working peasants and 
contain men who are pure-hearted and devoted to 
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the king, there can possibly be no doubt as to 
this janapada standing for ‘ population ’ also. ' No 
reasonable doubt need therefore be eiltertained as 
to the third prakriti, namely, jdnapada being 
eo*extensive both with Territory and Population 
which form the physical constituents of the 8’tate 
from the standjmint of modern political science. 

f5ut what becomes of the other two essential 
characteristics, namely. Unity and Organization ? 
Unity, we have seen, means that this state 
should denote one |)olitical unit. Is that idea in- 
volved in the composition of the Hindu State ? 
This is the question tliat wo have now to consider. 
The very first prakrUi is svdrnin winch means 
‘the lord or the sovereign.’ This itself shows that 
the territory of which he is the lord must denote 
an independent entity, not forming part of a wid- 
er political unit. .Similarly both this -nmnin and 
his janapada are spoken of as mkya-sd manta or 
powerful enough to repel the neighbouring kings. 
How is this possible unless svdtnin and janapada 
form part of an independent political organiza- 
tion. Then, again, tlie last prakriti, according to 
Hindu polity, is mitra or ally, who is possible in 
the case of an independent .State only. The differ- 
ent types of allies have been minutely described 
bv Kautalva, and those who have read his work 
can scarcely entertain any doubt about their be- 
ing allies of independent kings- whose authority is 
supreme in their State. All these considerations 
point to the conclusion that this idea of unity as 
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understood by modern political science is certain- 
ly involved in the very conception of the Hindu 
State. The fourth requisite of the State, namely, 
organization, need not detain us very long. This 
organization, as has been shown, presupposes the 
distinction between the governors and the govern- 
ed. And it is hardly necessary to add that the 
enumeration of the prahrifds clearly shows who are 
the governors and who are the governed. Obvi- 
ously the svamin or the loi'd and his anuityan or 
officials are the persons who are invested with 
this authority, and the janapadu who fornl the 
population denotes the individuals wdio render 
obedience. Again, Organisation does not simply 
presuppose the distinction between the rulers and 
the ruled, but shows also the method by which 
autliority is exercised by the former over the 
latter, ft is not enough to distinguish between 
the sovereign .and the subjects, but Organisation 
must denote also the way by means of wliich the 
State can enforce its will. This is beautifully in- 
dicated by the fourth, fifth and sixth of the 
parkritis, namely, durga, kom and danda. If the 
sovereign authority expresses a will which the 
subjects at any time are in no mood to carry out, 
the former can administer it through the instru- 
mentality of danda or army which alone guaran- 
tees the execution of its orders. But there can be 
no effective army, unless the State coffers are full 
and money is forthcoming not only for the pay- 
ment of soldiers and its officers but also for mili- 
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tary appliances and equipment. It is, however^ 
conceivable that a king may have a long purse,’ but 
that his subjects may be so disaffected or that a 
civil war may break out^with sueh virulence that 
the army itself may cease to be .reliable. Occa- 
sions may therefore arise which make it advisable 
for a king to flee to a place of safety for the time 
being till he is able to rally the discordant ele- 
ments to his standard and assert his authority 
again . And wdiat places other than fortified strong- 
holds can offer this safety ? The fourth requisite 
of the State, namely, Organization, must therefore 
be taken to point to not only to tlie distinction 
between the governors and the governed, that is 
between Hvdmin and mndtya on the one hand and 
janapada on the other, but also to the different 
means which enable the former to exact obedience 
from the latter, such as, forts, treasury and army. 

It has been mentioned above tha*t all the four 
essentials of a State specified by Professors Leacock 
and Gettell have also been specified by Prof. 
Bluntschli, but that the latter mentions also a fifth 
requisite on which he lays great stress Accord- 
ing to his view, the state is not a lifeless instru- 
ment. a dead machine, but a living organism not 
of a lower but of a higher kind. In other words, in 
his opinion, the State (1) is endowed with spirit 
and body, (2) has members with various special 
functions, and (3) develops and grows. This or- 


1 The Theory of the State, p. IS and fiE. 
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^anic nature of the state, says the Professor, has 
not always been understood, and it is the special 
merit of the German school of historical jurists to 
have recognised it. An ’oil painting is something 
other than a mei'e aggregation of oil and colour, and 
likewise the state is not a mere collection of exter- 
nal regulations. Let us now see whether this 
notion of the organic nature of the state, if not 
exactly in this form, at least somewhat like it, 
was known to Hindu political thought or not. 
The seven Prakrilis, it is worthy of note, .have 
been called limb-like elements of the stated 
These limbs, of course, suggest tlie body (politic). 
Kamandaka who follows Kautalya scrupulously 
explains it by saying that tliey constitute a state 
consisting of seven limbs which are mutually ser- 
viceable, This is expatiated upon by the comraeji- 
tator iSahkararya by saying that this state is like a 
chariot consisting of several parts which are con- 
tributory to one another. The state was therefore 
conceived of as an organism like a chariot com- 
posed of parts fitted and subservient to one 
another. It may, however, be argued that the 
state is thus likened to a machine which is a dead 
and not a living organism — not an organism 
which has spirit and body. Is the state any- 
where compared to such a spiritual organism in 
the books of Hindu Polity ? It may therefore be 
worth while to turn our attention to another 

1 ArthaSastra, p. 257 } NUisara, Canto IV, v. I. 
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simile indulged in by Kautalya elsewhere. .“iV 
svamin says he, “when he i§ endowed with rich 
qualities, enriches the prakritis (th.e elements of 
the state) with his owrt richness. Of whatever 
character he is, of that character the prakritis 
become ; because their progress and decline are 
dependent upon him. A svamin is, indeed, their 
kuta-sthanlya or (Immutable) Spirit.”* Practi- 
cally the same idea is expressed by Kamandaka 
when he says that “A king like an inner soul 
{anta^-atm,a) pervades this movable and im- 
movable universe (only) when he controls the 
prakritis (the seven elements of the state ; or 
the eight primary elements of creation).”^ It 
is quite clear from this simile that the state is 
here looked upon by the authors of the Hindu 
polity also as a living spiritual organism, where 
the svamin was the soul and the other six prakritis 
or natural constituents the body of that state. 
The simile even goes still further, for Kautalya 
admits that as svamin is the spirit of the body 
politic, the latter grows or declines with him. 
Prof. Bhmtschli also admits that the state, as a 
living organism, also dev^elops and grows. This 
characteristic of the state does not thus seem 
to be lo.st sight of even by Kautalya. But the 
Professor, we have seen, also notices a third 
characteristic, namely, that the state, as a living 
organism has members with various special func- 


1 ArthaS^istrat p. 320, 


2 NUimra, Canto IV, v, 75. 
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^ions. It is true that there is nothing in Kautalya 
which expresses that idea. Manu, however, has 

» 4 

the following : “ Yet in a state composed of seven 

limbs, which is upheld like the triple staff (of an 
ascetic), there is none more important (than the 
others), by reason of the importance of the quali- 
ties of each for the others. For each part is 
particularly qualified for (the accomplishment of) 
certain objects, (and thus) each is declared to be 
the most important for the particular purpose 
which is effected by its means.” ' The secopd of 
these verses clearly shows that each prakriti has 
its special function, exactly as insisted upon by 
Prof. Bluntschli. The tirsj> verse, again, shows 
the paramount necessity of each prakriti in the 
organic whole of a rajya. Both these verses 
clearly express the conception of integration 
and differentiation involved in the organic unity 
of the state. * 

We must, however, notice the difference in the 
standpoint of both Hindu theorists and Prof. 
Bluntschli. When the latter speaks of a state in 
this connection, he means principally the national 
state of which the national spirit and the national 
will, apart from the average spirit and the average 
will of the multitude, form the spirit and the will 
of the state. When’ Kautalya, however, refers to 
a state, he has in view an3J' kind of state, whether 
or not it is restricted to one race, nation, or 


1 Mami-smriti^ Chap. JX, vs. 296-7. 
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people. The development of nationalism seemfi 
to be the chief goal accordihg to modern politi- 
cal science, but in the time of Kautalya the 
Chaturanta State or the -Imperial State over the 
whole Aryandom was looked upon as constituting 
the most coveted state according to Hindu polity, 
We have discussed, above, the passage Avhere 
Kautalya considers Svamin to be the spirit of the 
state. There he makes it also quite plain that so 
long as a king is possessed of the best qualities, 
lie cajn make all the other prakritis rich and pros- 
perous, although they are weak and impoverished. 
The same idea he has expressed elsewhere. Nay, 
Kautalya goes even one step further, and observes 
that rdjarajyam—iH prahiti-samJe^^^^ that is, 
the prakritis in epitome mean ‘ the king is the 
state.’ ^ Tins remark of his cannot, however, be 
taken to be identical with the famous dictum of 
Louis XrV : L'etat c’ost moi, because the latter 
evidently implies that not only unlimited but also 
arbitrary power was centred in him. This is just 
Avhat Kautalya could not have intended. Though 
he looks upon monarchy as the best type of fke^ 
state, he tells us in at least two places that after 
all this king was a servant of the state.^ Unlimited 
power, no doubt, was centred in one single indivi- 
dual according to Kautalya, but its arbitrary use 

1 For a different interpretation see Sarn^ararya’s gloss on Xawon<i(a- 

kiya-lSlUisarat Canto VIIT, v. 4. 1 am indebted to Mr. Harit Krishna 

Deb for drawing my attention to this. 

2 This point has been developed in Lecture V. 



could never have been contemplated, or even toler- 
ated. Kautalya, lilso other writers of the ancient 
Hindu polity, is never wearied of impressing on the 
mind of the king the paramount necessity of con- 
trolling the .satfu-shad-vai'ga, that is, the six pas- 
sions, — kdma, krodha, lobha and so forth, which are 
the six enemies of the king. He even cites ins- 
tances of rulers who have destroyed themselves, 
their families and their kingdoms by falling a prey 
to one or more of these malevolent affections,* 
Similarly, in describing the qualities of the svdmin, 
Kautalya not only exhorts him to free himself from 
passions of the type just referred to but also lays 
stress on the fact that he must see through the eyes 
of the aged ministers about him and follow just 
that course of conduct that may be approved by 
them.'^ Tlie king is thus clearly advised not to allow 
caprice or any kind of arbitrary feeling to take 
possession of his mind in determining and pursuing 
the policy of his state. It is possible to contend 
that this after all is an exhortation to the kings, 
which had no bearing on real political life and 
which must more often have been observed in the 
breach. Was it so really ? Was it not in a way 
forced upon the king by the circumstances of 
the period ? For it must be remembered that 
slightly before the ‘time of Kautalya, India was 
split up into a number of tiny, independent 

1 Artha4a8tra, pp. 11-2. * 

2 The king should be not only vriddhopade^- -achara ^ but also 
vriddJia-dariin (Arthmdstra, pp. 257-58.) 
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states, each of which was ready to pounce upor^ 
its neighbours at the least favourable opportunity. 
In these circumstances it was absolutely necessary 
for every king, not only to develop the qualities 
of manliness and diplomacy so. far as foreign 
relations were concerned but also lead a life of 
public righteousness and unselfishness to ensure 
a good and peaceful government at home. Whe- 
ther in any particular kingdom the people were 
disaffected with their ruler or not was a point 
which the neighbouring princes w^ere always 
careful to w’atch and detect. For the discontent of 
the subjects was looked upon as a serious flaw, al- 
most a calamity, in a state, and invariably deter- 
mined the foreign policy of its neighbour in regard 
to the extension of its boundary. Those who have 
read Book VII of the Kautallya know it full well. 
But for tho.se who have not studied this work, the 
following stray passage may be selected from it. 
The question is rai.sed : which enemy should be 
marclied against, an enemy strong but of wicked 
character or an enemy w-eak but of righteous 
character ? Kautalya answ'ers it by saying that 
the former should by all means be attacked, for 
though he is strong, his subjects will not help him, 
but, on the contrary, wall either put liini down or 
go over to the other side. “ When a people are 
impoverished,” says he, “ they become greedy ; 
w^hen they are greedy, they becoipie disaffected; and 
w hen they are disaffected, the;^ voluntarily go to 
the side of the enemy or destroy their own mas- 
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ter.”^ It will thus be seen that both public opin- 
ibn ’and actual environments proved an effectual 
barrier against any king employing in an arbitrary 
manner whatever power he possessed and liow- 
SQever unlimited it mighb be in some cases. The 
home policy of a king has therefore been well enun- 
ciated by Kautalya, when he says that “in the 
happiness of his subjects lies the happiness of a 
king, in their welfare, his welfare. The king shall 
consider as good, not what pleases himself but 
what pleases his subjects.” This policy was in a 
way forced on the king, especially in the period 
slightly prior to Kautalya. That the king should 
rule firmly, justly and righteously was the uni- 
versal understanding of the people. And the 
political firmament of the tirno was in such a 
state of extreme tension that the king, if he was 
a wise ruler, could not afford to displease his 
subjects. 0i\ the contrary, he w'as compelled to 
use his physical, mental and spiritual powers to 
their very best, to keep them contented and 
well-disposed, and so develop the resources of his 
kingdom as to give him the richest treasury, 
the most loyal and efficient army, and the 
most impregnable forts, not oidy to w^ard off 
attacks of his adversaries but also to be on 
the alert to pounce upon a weak and mis- 
managed state, and extend the bounds of his 
own dominions. This no doubt proved an effec- 
tive check to the maladministration of any state. 

1 Arthamstra, p. 277 ; also p. 259. 
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The ideal thus seems to have had some righteous 
aspect. And this was perhaps the reason whjf 
this universal conquest was associated with the 
performance of sacrificial rites and ceremonies 
such as the Rajasuya, Vajapeya and Asvamedba, 
which imparted a religious character to it. 

I'he prakritis enumerated by the political think- 
ers of Ancient India are intended to describe 
the nature of the state. * Modern political science, 
no doubt, gives the definition of the state, but it is 
curious that it makes no attempt to set forth the 
exactriiature of it.’ ‘Territory’ and ‘population 
may be looked upon as elements of the state, but 
‘ unity ’ and ‘ organisation ’ can scarcely be so 
described. The last tv^'o are not concrete things. 
They are characteristics, but not elements, of the 
state. They are useful for framing its definition, 
but not for describing its composition. Hindu 
polity not only tries to describe the .nature of the 
state, but does it apparently with some exactitude 
and thoroughness. They not only fulfil the 
modern definition of the state, but even enable 
us to determine in what respects this definition 
is perhaps somewhat deficient. The modern politi- 
cal thinkers think of the state statically and not 
dynamically. Their definition describes the state 
rather internally than externally. Hindu polity, 
on the other hand, looks at the composition of 
the state as a whole, that is, perceives it not as a 
thing in itself but as one political entity among 
and in relation to many. This is evident from 



the fact that one of the constituents of the state 
Is Mitraox ally, who, can figure only in the inter- 
national sphere. This Mitra is the Svamin of 
another state. This foreign but important aspect 
of it is made prominent by Hindu theorists 
whenever they describe the state. 



LECTURE IV. 

Different Types of States. 

In this Lecture we shall attempt to survey the 
different types of states that were known to 
Ancient India and differentiate them one from 
the other. In the previous Lecture it was point- 
ed out that monarchy was the norm of the 
Hindu state. The first question that therefore 
arises^is: whether any forms or types of monarchy 
were recognised. Of course, there were the 
paramount sovereign and feudatory or tributary 
princes. The distinction between the two was 
always clearly indicated by the titles and epithets 
that were coupled with their names. They 
became practically stereotyped in the post-Gupta 
period. Thus the rank of the supreme ruler was 
indicated by the titles : parama-bhattaraka 
maharajadhiraja Paramesvara ; and that of the 
feudatory chieftain by s(miadhigaia-panchmn(ilid- 
mbda mahasamantCulhipaU. In the period pre- 
ceding it, the distinction between a subordinate 
chief and an overlord was indicated by other 
titles, which varied with ages and with dynasties. 
They could, however, be ha^rdly looked upon 
as constituting two distinct types of monarchy. 
But what was tlie state of things in the political 
India of the pre-Mauryan period? This is the 
question that we shall here first attempt to 



tackle. There are five hymns in the ^ukla- 
^ajurveda (XV. 10-14) in which a deity is address- 
ed in five of the different ways in which the kings 
were styled in those days. Along with this mode 
of address five directions and five different classes 
of gods have been specified. Thus Rajan is 
associated with the east and the Vasus ; Virat, 
with the south and the Rudras ; Samrat with the 
west and the Adityas ; Svarat with the north and 
the Mariits ; and Adhipati with the upper 
direction and the Visvedevas. As no distinct 
countries or tribes have been mentioned 
here, the specification of the directions seems 
scarcely to have any value. Such is not, how- 
ever, the case with a passage in the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, which specifies different titles of 
kings prevailing in different countries. The 
passage in question relates to the coronation of 
Indra.‘ The Vasus inaugurated Indrain the east- 
ern direction for mmrajya ; hence the kings of the 
Prachyas, we are told, are inaugurated to smnrdjya 
and called Samrajs. Then the Rudras inaugu- 
rated Indra in the southern region ; hence all kings 
of the Satvats in tlie southern region are inaugu- 
rated to Bhaujya and called Bhojas. Similarly, 
the Adityas inaugurated him in the west to svdrd- 
jya; hence all kings of the Nichyas and Apachyas 
in the western direction are inaugurated to 
svdrajya and are c;tilled Svarajs. Then the Vis- 


1 AiL Br. VIII, 14 (Haug’s Text, pp. 203-4). 
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vedevas inaugurated him to vairajya in the north- 
ern region ; hence the peoples {janapadas) living 
in the northern region beyond the Himalayas are 
inaugurated to vairajya^ and are called Virajs. 
Then the Sadhyas and Aptyas in 3 ,ugurated Indra 
in the middle region to rajya; hence the kingS of 
the Kuru-Panchalas together with the Vasas and 
Usinaras are inaugurated to rajya and are called 
Rajans. Then the Maruts and Ahgirases inaugu- 
rated him in the upper region to parameshthya , 
mahardjya, adhipaiya and svdvasya, which, be 
it noted, are not associated with any countries 
or peoples. 

If we now carefully consider the passage refer- 
red to above, an impression is produced on our 
mind that the terms Samrdj, Jihoja. Svardj, Virdj 
and RCijan were so many different titles of the ruler 
prevailing in the different parts of the country but 
denoting the same status. That they were royal 
titles belonging to the specific countries is shown 
also by the use of the term Bhoja, which is in no 
way connected with the root raj, and yet is found, 
like Rdshtriya, as a title of some early southern 
%if*gs, in some cave-inscriptions of Western India. 
In this connection the following passage from the 
same Brahmana (VIII. 15) deserves to be further 
considered: sa ya=ichcJihed~fivamvit kshatriyam 
= (1) ayarfi sarvd jiilr— jay eta; (2) ayarh sarvdn 
lokdn vindeta ; (3) ayaih sarveshdm rdjndm sraish- 
ihyam—atishlhdm paramatdm ^achchheta — sdmrd- 
jyam Bhaujyafn svdrdjyarh vairdjyam pdrameshtJiy- 
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mil rajyarh 'tnaharajyam—adhipatyam; (4) aymii 
samantaparyayl syai — sarvabhaumah sarvayusha 
a ~ ntad —a'= parardhM prithivyai samudra- 
paryantaya eJca-ral ~ iti. . If we leave aside the first 
five Avords of this passage, we shall find that the 
term ayam is repeated four times and divides the 
various conquerors into four classes. The first 
two of these may be set aside, because they have 
not received any distinguishing names or epithets. 
This much, however, is certain that they were 
chieftains and petty rulers. Tlie third class 
evidently represents those who were overlords, 
those who had obtained suzerainty over minor 
chiefs. In this class are included not only tins 
iSamrajs, Bhojas, 8varajs and Rajans, but also 
Parameshthins, Maharajas, Adhipatis and so 
forth. As these latter, here as elsewhere, have 
been mentioned without any reference to any 
particular countries or peoples, it seems that they 
were general designations of royal autliority. But 
in this list of royal ranks, the highest is that 
represented by Samanla-paryayl, who is poss- 
essed of the whole earth {sarvabhauma), is the 
master of the totality of living beings {sarva- 
ymha],^ and is the sole ruler {eka-rcil.) of the earth 
bordered by the ocean, up to its frontiers, and as 
far as (and including) its second half. Sammita- 
jiaryayl thus seems to denote a universal ruler. 

1 That the word ayu§ in the A^eclic times signified also ‘the 
totality of living beings ’ may be seen from Rig- Veda, II, 38, 6 ; and 
VII, 00, G. 
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Whether the royal titles mentioned in th^ 
Aitareya-Brahmana were accepted in these their 
imports and significances all over India even during 
the Brahmana period is. not certain. The term 
Svardjya e.g. occurs in the Taittiriya-Brahmana, ‘ 
where it is explained as ya evam vidvdn Vdjapey- 
ena yajati, gachchhaii svdrdjyam, agram samdndm 
paryeti, tishthante^-smai jyaishihydya. The word 
jyaishihya here seems to indicate the sovereign 
power not of some supreme monarch, but rather 
of some supreme elder or president of a republic ; 
and Svardjya of this text apparently denotes 
the same thing denoted by the Vadrdjya of the 
Aitareya-Brahmana. .Again, the isatapatha-Brah- 
mana® lays down that the Rajasfiya sacri- 
fice is that of a Rajan, and Vajapeya that of 
a Sainraj, and that the latter is of a higher status 
than the former. Be that as it may, this much 
is certain that even in the Brahman'h period three 
distinct grades were recognised in the monarchical 
rule, namely, that of the feudatory chieftain, 
the overlord, and the universal monarch. 

It is rather curious that Samraj and similar 
titles of suzerain power are nowhere traceable in 
Brahmanical, Buddhist or Jaina literatures during 
the post-Brahmana period ending with the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. AS regards Samanta- 
paryayi, this term also is not met with in this 
period. But there are other terms indicative of 


1 I, 3, 2, 3. 


2 V, 1, I, 13; XIV, 1, 3, 8. 
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i^niyersal power which seem to have sprung up at 
this time and replaced it completely. Such terms 
are Sarvabhauma, Chaturanta and Chakravartin. 
The first of these is found mentioned in the 
5pastamba Srauta-sutra (XX. i. i) alone. But the 
remaining two arc of more frequent occurrence, 
being traceable in all literatures. The Digha- 
Nikaya^ of Pali Buddhism has a Sutta entitled 
Maha-Sudassana-suttanla setting forth the exploits 
of king Sudassana. He is therein designated as 

Chaturanta and Chakravartin, and described as 

* 

subjugating the earth up to the borders of the four 
oceans. Similarly, the Jaina scriptural text of 
the Kalpasutra " tells us that Trisala had fourteen 
great dreams just as she was conceiving Mahavira 
in her Avomb and that Avhen the interpreters of 
dreams were called in, they predicted that her son 
if he obtained a kingdom would be a Chaturanta 
Chakravartin and if he retired from Avorldly life, a 
Jina. Similarly, in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta ® 
Buddha compares Tathagata to a Chakravartin. 
Kautalya also speaks of the universal monarch as 
a Chaturanta or Chakravartin. Chapter I of 
Adhikarana VI. of the Arthasastra* ends with 
verses, two of wdiich, as we have already seen, 
clearly imply that a Chaturanta is one Avho 
subjugates the whole earth. Similarly, in another 

1 (PTS.), Voi. 11, p. nib ft. 

* (Ed. by H. Jacobi), pp. 52-3,§ 74 and 80 ; SEE., Vol. XXII, pp. 
246-7. 

3 Digha-Nikaya (PTS.), Vol. II, pp. 141-2. 


* P. 259. 
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. place he thus describes the extent of a Ohakra| 
vartin’s domain ^ : demh prithivl ; tasxjam Himavat- 
samudr-axitaram = iidlchlnarh nava-yojana-sahasra- 
parimanam tiryak Ghahravarti-kshetram, 

(.“The territory (to conquer) is the earth; the 
space intervtjning betvv'cen the Himalayas and the 
ocean on that (earth), which is nine thousand 
yojanaa in extent, running northwards {itdlchlna) 
obliquely {tiryak), is the sphere of a Chakravartin.” 

Tills passage has not been properly understood 
and consequently not properly translated. Kau- 
talya evidently has here the whole Bharatavarsha 
in view. In his opinion lie whose dominion ex- 
tends over the whole oithis country is the Chakra- 
vartin. And while defining the limits and extent 
of this Bharatavarsha, he shows his indebtedness 
to the Purana. Precisely these limits and this 
extent have been specified in the Vayu-Purcina 
(Cap. 45, vs. 80-7) and also the Matsya-Purana 
(Cap. 114, vs. 9-15). Thus both these Puranas tell 
us that this country, which is surrounded by the 
s(*as, stretches from Cape Comorin to the source 
of the Ganges and is one thousand yojanas from 
south to north {dak'/hin-ottaram), but is nine 
thousand yojanas in extent, running northwards 
obliquely, and that he who conquers it w4iole is 
known as Saniraj. 


1 Ibid;, p. 340. 

- 1 have here adopted tlie reading of Sailikartlrya from his gloss on 
Kd}nandakiya-Nltisaraf Canto I, v. 39, as it suits better the texts of 
the Puranas referred to below. 



In his translation of the passage from the Maha- 
parinibbana-sutta ' where Tathagata is compared 
to Chakravartin, the late Prof. Rhys Davids 
remarks that there could not have been any 
Chakravartin ip India before the time when the 
Maurya king Chandragupta raised himself to 
power. This view will hardly commend itself to 
the impartial students of Hindu polity. For, in 
the first place, so far as we know, Chandragupta 
never made himself master of the whole of India. 
Ev^en his grandson, Asoka, who added Kalihga to 
the dominions of his imperial family, had not 
subdued the four tiny states of extreme South. 
Nor anywhere in his epigraphic records does he 
assume the title of Chakravartin. It must not 
however be thought that the title of Chakravartin 
had really fallen into desuetude about this time. 
Por Kharavela who flourished about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era calls himself the Chakra- 
vartin of Kalinga.'^ Secondly, corresponding to 
the Chakravartin of the early Buddhist period we 
liave Samanta-paryayi of the Aitareya-Brah- 
mana,'* whicli names more than half a dozen of 
kings who had subjugated the whole earth and 
Avere consequently entitled to the use of that 
epithet. There is therefore nothing to prevent 
us from supposing that universal monarchs were 
known to India prior even to the time of 
Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty. 

1 SEE., Vol. XI, p. 92, 11 . 2. 

- H. Liiders* List of Brahrnl Inscr.^ No, 1346. 


3 VIII, 21. 
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We have seen that curiously enough, the regal 
titles of the Brahinana peri 9 d are not traceable! 
in the literatures rangiiig between 500 B.O. and 
100 A.D. Some of them are however to be met 
with in later times., e.g. in the Amarakosha. 
Thus the terms virfij, svarai and samraj occur in 
this lexicon, but with varying significations. 
Thus mraj is given a.s a vsynonym of kshatrii/a, and 
svaraj a.s another name of Indra. Samraj is 
explained as denoting apparently, throe different 
things: — ^(l) the performer of the rdjasuya, (2) 
controller of rdjans, and (3) lord of a mmidala, 
that is, denoting the universal mon.arch, suzerain, 
and feudatory chieftain. The special terras, 
however, employed in this lexicon, indicative of 
these ranks, arc ChaUravartin, Adhisvara and 
Mandalesvara. In still later times, these and 
other terms denoted the ditferent grades of 
monarcliy corresponding to their incomes. Thus 
the ^ukraniti ' gives the following table : 
Samanta, from 1 to 3 lacs of silver Karshas. 
Mandalika, ,, 4 ,, 10 ,, „ ,, ,, 

l\iajan ,, 11 ,, 20 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Maharaja „ 21 „ 50 ,, „ „ ,, 

^ vaT a j ,, ol ,, 100 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Samraj „ 1 ,, lOCroresof,, „ 

Viraj „ 11 „ 50 „ ,, „ 

Sarvabhauma ,, 51 & crores upwards. 

It will be seen from the abpve discussion that 
what are generally supposed/to be the different 


1 I, 182 and ft. 
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types of monarchy are really different grades in 
monarchy. But were there, as a matter of fact, 
any forms of monarchy ?- An old Jaina canonical 
text refers in one plaqe to 'the countries which 
are tabooed for a Jaina monk to visit. One of 
these is do-rajja, which means, of course, a rule 
of two kings.' Kautalya also refers to it as dvtii- 
rdjya, and remarks that such a government perishes 
through mutual liatred, partiality and rivalry." 
This must be the reason why a Jaina monk 
is advised not to reside in such a country. Do-rajja 
must have been something like the 8ta*te of 
Sparta ruled by two king s. In fact, Diodorus 
speaks of Alexander sailing up the Indus and 
coming to Tauala, “ a city of great note, with a 
political constitution drawn on the same lines as 
the Spartan ; for in this community the command 
in war was vested in two hereditary kings of two 
different houses, while the council of elders ruled 
the whole state with paramount authority.” ** 
This no doubt represents one type of dvai-rdjya, 
but Kautalya speaks of anotlmr wiiich consi.sted 
of the joint rule of father and son or of two 
brothers.* According to tins type, the rule 
remained with two kings of one and the same 
house. The joint coins of l..ysias and Antialkidas, 

^ Ayaraihga-Sulta \\,W. J. 

- Arthasaslra, p. 325. But from a Vitriaat noticed below it 
appears that this was Ihe'view, not of Kautalya, but of his teacher. 

^ Me. Crindle’s AnirAent India, Itv Invasion by Alexander the Great, 
p. 296. 

* Arthasastra, p. 325, footnote. 
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Strato I and Agathocleia, 8tratos I. and II., 
Azas and Azilises, Vonones and Spalahores, Chash- 
tana and Rudradaman L clearly indicate con- 
joint rule of another type in Ancient India.’ 
Ot these Vonones and Spalahores indicate the 
dvai~rajya of two brothers, and, Azas and Azilises, 
Stratos I and II and Chashtana and Rudrada- 
inan, that of father and son or grandson. 

A third type of monarchy which is somewhat 
akin to the Saiiigha form is tliat hinted in a verse 
of the Arthasd-stra,^ namely, Tculasya vd (ihaved— 
rdjymh kuln-mmgho hi durjayah. What Kautalya 
means is that a kindgom may sometimes belong, 
not to any ruler individually, but to a royal family 
collectively. The sovereignty of such a kingdom 
is then vested in a kula-smhgha, to adopt his 
phraseology. Two instances of this monarchic.al 
Saihgha are known. Before the Mauryas came 
to power, the country of Magadha, we know, was 
ruled over by the Sisunaga and Narida dynasties. 
The last but one prince of the former was Kalasoka, 
and the Mahavaihsa tells us that after him the 
kingdom was held by his ten sons, not successively 
but jointly. Similarly, in regard to the latter 
dynasty the Puranas inform us that the Nandas 

1 Ind. Ant.f 1923, p. 279. 

" I*, 35. In my opinion, kul<i of thi:^ V©rs6 signifies ‘ & ftimily,* 
nob • a clan.’ The first vorso describes an alternative in the enjoyment 
of sovereignty^ namel>', that it may go to tho oldest son in a royal 
family. If it cannot be held by one single prince, the other alterna- 
tive must naturally be that it might he shared collectively by all the 
members of that family. Kida must therefore mean here ‘ a family.’ 
and not * a clan,* 
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consisted of one father and eight sons who exer- 
cised collective supremacy over their empire.^ 
These are obviously instances of the kula-samgha, 
where the kingdom is h.eld, not by one member, 
but all the members, of a royal family. 

iSo much for monarchy; and we shall now 
proceed to consider the other forms of sovereignty 
that were known to Ancient India. A study of 
Panini’s Siitras tells us that up till his time at 
any rate there were many countries named after 
the Kshatriya tribe.s which were settled there. 

* i 

This conclusion is confirmed also by epigraphic 
and numismatic evidence thougli of a somewhat 
later period. Tlie Kshatfiyas were the fighting 
and ruling tribes, and it is therefore natural that 
districts and provinces coiupiered and occupied 
by them should be called after them. But what 
further about these Kshatriya tribes? Were 
they invariably of a monarchical constitution ? 
Was the political power always centred in the 
hands of only one or more or all members of the 
ruling family of the tribe ? Here Katyayapa 
comes to our help, who, while commenting on a 
Siltra of Panini, tells u.s that the Kshatriya tribe 
may be ekaraja ‘possessed of Individual Sovereign ’ 
or a mmgha ‘ having Collegiate Sovereign.’ Now, 
what is this word mmgha ? It does not denote a 
mere collection, a promiscuous conglomeration, 
which is really signified by samghdla, but rather 
a combination of individuals for a definite pur- 


1 Car, Led,, 1918, pp, 82*3* 
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pose, a corporation.^ ' It will be easily seen that^ 
there can be as many classes of Samghas as there 
are kinds of purposes with which they are started. 
Thus if we have a fraternity composed of persons 
devoted to a particular set of religious beliefs, — 
we have a religious Samgha, the most typical 
example of which is the Buddhist Sahigha. We 
may also have a Sarhgha for the purpose of 
trade and industry, that is, a trade or craft guild, 
or i^reni as it has been specifically called in 
Sanskrit. A third class of Sariigha is Ciyudha- 
jivin as Panini calls it or Aaslropajlvin as Kautalya 
styles it, l)oth expressions meaning ‘ a (jorporation 
of men subsisting on arnjs.’ This 8amgha denoted 
tribal corporations of fighting people, who were 
seldom settled permanently in any' province or 
country. But whenever they were settled, no 
doubt temporarily, over an\^ tract of land, they 
subsisted not only upon their arms but also upon 
agriculture. Tins is the reason why Kautalya^ 
spe aks of them as They 

also developed a patriotic feeling for the count ry' 
where they were so settled, and lienee kings have 
been directed by Kautalya to seek the aid 
always of sucli fighting corporate tribes as be- 
longed to his janapada. That they were not 
however entirely* bereft of their migratory habits 
may be seen from the fact that Kautalya* 
recommends kings in the case of turbulent 


1 Car. Lect., 1018, p. 141 and ff. 
Ibid., p. 345. 


2 Arthamstraf p. 378. 
4 Ibid., p. 379. 
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Samghas either to expel them altogether from his 
kingdom or divide and settle them in the different 
parts of the country. ‘ So far as this fighting 
character of the Saiiigh% was concerned, they had 
generally a tribal constitution of their own, which 
was akin to the democratic form. But it can 
scarcely be considered to be political, as they sel- 
dom had any political sway over any tract of land. 

It is true that the Samghas described above 
had no political character, but we can certainl,y 
have a political Samgha or a corporate body 
of individuals for the purpo.se of governing or 
ruling over a territory. And it is this Samgha 
which Katyayana has in view when he contrasts 
it with an ekaraja Kshatriya tribe. It is difficult 
to translate it by any single English word, but 
the term “republic,’ as under.stood in classical 
political pliilosophy, makes the closest approach 
to it. Theie is a passage in l.hc Anguttara- 
Nikaya'^ winch specifies a Ii.st of ruk'rs from the 
king downwards. In the concluding portion of 
it, we arc told that one class of rulers was Puga- 
gamanika, Chiefs of the Pugas, and b(dov\^ them 
in rank are the Chiefs of Knlas. About the last 
we are told that they by turn exercised rule 
(adhipatya) over the Knlas. This is another form 
of the Kula-samgha ; but the word Kula, be it 
noted, here signifies not ‘a family’ but ‘a clan.’ 
l.Tnfortunately, this Sanskrit term has both tlie 


1 (PT.S.), Pt. Ill, pp. 76 niKl 160. 
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senses, and we must therefore be careful in find- 
ing out which sense at an,jr particular time is 
intended. The Kula-samgha of the' Kautaliya 
denotes the corporation consisting of the members 
of a royal family. But the Kula power referred to 
in the passage from the Ahguttara-Nikaya denotes 
the rule of a clan. A typical example of this last 
is furnished by tlic Sakyas, to whose race Bud- 
dha belonged. The Kunala-Jataka describes a 
feud between the 8akyas and their neighbours 
the Koliya.s.' This account affords us a few 
glinipJses into the nature of the Sakya state. 
It appears tliat their settlements consisted of 
serfs and labourers, the attendants, village- 
headmen (Bhojaka), councillors {Amatyas) and 
Viceroys (fjprtraju.v). As regards the ruling class 
it seems to have been divided into families, the 
heads of whicli were all called Rajans or kings. 
Their sous were consequently known* as Kumaras 
or princes. “ A single chief — how, and for wha t 
period, chosen, we do not know — wa.s elected 
as office-holder presiding over the sessions, and 
if no sessions were sitting, over the state. It 
was such an office-bearer who was the ruler or 
Jetthaka of the Kula, as we are informed by the 
Ahguttara-Nikaya. There can be no doubt that 
this was a kind of political rule, because the 
^akya clan, as we are told, had their viceroys, 
councillors and village-headmem 

1 J&t, Vol. V, p. 412 and If. 

2 Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India^ p. 1 9k 
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The second form of the Samgha rule is 
represented by the Puga or Gana, which accord- 
ing to Katyayana, the author of a Smriti, is an 
aggregation of families (kulanmk tu samuhas=tu 
Ganah sa pariklrtitah). The religious Samghas 
were often constituted after their political proto- 
types. The founder of Jainism was a Kshatriya 
born in a suburb of Vaisali, capital of the Lich- 
chhavi Gana, and himself related to a Chief of 
this Gana. It was, therefore, quite natural 
that he should have formed his congregation 
after the model of tlic Gana which he knew l^est. 
We know that the Jaina Samgha was split u)) 
into a number of Ganas, the Ganas into Kulas. 
Kulas into Saklias, and Sakhas into Saiiibhogas. 
It is quite certain that the political Gana was 
similarly divided into a number of Kulas, and 
it is possible that these Kulas were further divided 
into Sakhas, and Sakhas into Sariibhogas, exactly 
as was tlie case wit h the Jaina Sariiglia. Chap- 
ter 107 of the Santiparvan throws further light 
on this subject. The members of a Gana are 
there said to be exact equals of one anothfir in 
respect of birth and family, audit is expressly 
stated that if quarrels broke out amongst the 
Kulas, the Elders of the Kulas should by no 
means remain indifferent, otherwise the Gana 
would be dissolved. This also clearly .shows that 
Gana in its specific sense denoted therule of a 
federation of families, whether they belonged 
to one clan or one tribe. We further learn that 
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a select few were appointed by a Gapa from 

among themselves called Mukhyas or Chief/, 

as we also learn from the Kautallya. They 

constituted a sort of cabinet, and were in charge 

of the department of espionage ^nd of all state 

affairs of a highly confidential character. Though 

the real power, as a rule, lay in the hands of a 

few only, every member of the Gana was styled 

Raj an. Kautalya distinguishes between two 

kinds of Saiiigha, one of which alone is a political 

corporation. He styles it raja-mbd-opajivin, that 

is, (a'n organization), the members of which live 

upon tlie title Rajan. The meml)ers themselves 

have been called bv him raja-.sabdinfi. This 

*• * 

receives support from the Lalitavistara ' which 
says about the Lichchhavis that ekaika ■ eva 
manyale aham raja ahaih rdj — eii, that is, “every 
one thinks ‘lam king; lam king’” when none 
of them singly or properly' wast Wiiat this 
exactly means it is difficult to say. But it seems 
that every member of such a Sahigha assumed 
the title of a king and exacted, from tlu‘ people 
of his domain, land and such other ta.xe.s as were 
due to a king only. He thus subsisted on the 
title of a king that he bore, though his power was 
limited to a small tract of land. The itkdividual 
members may not each be a* ‘king’ in the real 
sense of the term, but that they together formed 
a political Samgha can scarcely be doubted. One 
Sutta of the Majjhima-Nikaya - introduces us to 

I I.efmann’s K(i., p. 21. 2 Pt. 1, p. 231. 
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a discussion between Buddha and a Jaina monk 
called Sachchaka. In the course of the discussion 
the former asked whether Pasenadi, king of 
Kosala, or Ajatasatru, king of Magadha, had power 
to‘banish, burn, or kill a man in his dominions. At 
the time of the discussion some Lichchhavis were 
present ; and, pointing to tliem, Sachchaka replied 
that if the Saiiighas and Ganas, like the Lich- 
chhavis or the Mallas, had this power in their 
own kingdom, certainly Pasenadi and Ajatasatru 
did possess it. 'rids indicates that the Sarngha 
had much loss political power than a king. And 
when even this little j^ower possessed by the 
Saiiigha is divided and perh/ips subdivided among 
its numerous members, it is ridiculous to say that 
each member was a real Rajan or king tliough he 
may call himself to be so for the purpose of eking 
out a living. 

V^arious are* the examples of the (iana state. 
Kautalya mentions no less than seviai, namely, 
Li(5hchhavis, V^rijikas, iVlallakas, Madrakas, Kuku- 
ras. Kurus ami Pauchalas. In another place in 
his work lie speaks of the Vrishui tSariigha also. 
The first of these is the Ijichchhavis who were 
practicallj" the same as the Vrijakas. ' Fortun- 
ately for us we possess better and more detailed 
information about them, and are in a position 
to know something definite about the constitution 


1 Tt Is possible that the’ Lichchhavis and Vrij alias wore two clans 
of one tribe. See Mjijjhimn*Nikay-atlhak^^^^ on Mahaslhanada^ 


>suUa, 
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of their state. Let us cull together all the pieces 
of information bearing on* this point that art- 
available. The preambles of the Jatakas ^ tell iis 
in two places that there were as many A aJ7.7Q7.. 
Lichchha^ vi kings, st ayi ng at Varisali to adminigto- 
the affairs of the^stat®^ The Kalpa-sutra of the 
jainas, however, speaks of them as only nine." 
The discrepancy can perhaps be explained by 
saying that the latter number represents the 
Chiefs of the Kulas or clans, who formed the 
cabinet. Each Kula tluis roughly comprised 855 
members who styled themselves Rajans, — which 
is not a big number considering that the Kulas 
were divided into 8ak\)as and the i^akljas into Saiii- 
bhogas and that according to the Hindu custom 
all brothers are entitled to a share in the paternity . 
As time rolled on, these numbers must have in- 
creased, and this seems probably to be the reason 
why the Mahavastu^ speaks of th6 twice eighty- 
four thousand Lichchhavi kings residing in Vesali. 
One Jataka^ further informs us tliat there were 
as many Uparajas or Viceroys, Senapatis or gene- 


1 III. 1 : IV, 148. 

2 Sacred Books of the Easl^ V'ol. XX I L p. -HO. 

^ Vol. i, p. 271. This shows to what iinpoverishod oondition 
the Liohchhavis must have been rediicoci in later times. This brings 
another instance to iny mind. At GhaJiyalS in the Jodhpur State, 
R5jputaria, there were as many as twenty JagTrdars, though it was an 
insignificant village, and it was therefore no wonder if some of them 
came to serve ns when 1 was encamped there in January, 1907 {Prog. 
Rep. Archaeol. Surv,, West. Ind,, 1906-7, p. Jl). \et they took pride 
in calling themselves Jaglrdiirs, 
i Vol. I, p. 504 
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rals, and Bhandagarikas or Treasurers staying 
with the kings at this ^japital, that is, 7,707 each/ 
This number seems to be somewhat excessive, 
but, considering the pri4e of the title each in- 
herited, a Lichchliavi king must have been com- 
pelled to maintain this office staff for the 
sake of his prestige in spite of his slender 
income. That the Lichchhavis were proud 
and jealous of their title of E^ajan is evident 
from the fact that they had their coronation cere- 
mony performed. We read of there having been 
a special pushkarim or tank in Vesali, the water 
of which was used to sprinkle tlieir heads while 
being crowned. The tank ^was considered very 
sacred, and was therefore covered with an iron 
net so that not oven a bird could get through, 
and a strong guard was set to prevent any one 
taking water from it. When and how many of 
the Lichchhavis at a time were crowned is not 
clear. But it seems probable that on the death 
of a Lichchhavi king it was his sons, succeeding to 
his title and property, who ivere crowned kings. 
This information of the Lichchhavis (Vrijjis) of 
being in large numbers and composed of the old 
and young agrees well with the description given 
by Buddha at the beginning of the Mahaqmrinib- 
bana-sutta. The same text tells us that they 
carried out business together, which coiisisted in 
enacting nothing notah’eady established, abrogat- 


1 Car. Led., 1918, p. 149 and ff. 
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ing nothing already enacted, and acting in accord- 
ance with their ancient Institutions as estab- 
lished in former days. This points to the whole 
tribal body of the Vrijjis, exercising the function 
of a legislative assembly. The, Atthakatha and 
Sumangalavilasini. which are commentaries on 
the Buddhist Pali canon works, alford us some 
interesting glimpses into the manner in which 
Law was administered in their state. When a 
culprit was found, we are told, lie was in the 
first place sent to an officer called Vinischaya- 
Maliarnatra. If he was found guilty, he was 
transferred to the Vyavaharika, then to the Sut- 
radhara (Rehearser of Law maxims), Ashta-lvulika 
(officer appointed over eight Iculas), Senapati 
(general), Uparaja (Viceroy), and finally to Rajan 
(king). The Rajan consulted tlie PavenipoUhaka 
or “book of precedents,” and inflicted a suitable 
punishment.’ Of the.se the IJpamja and Sena- 
pati, we have seen, stayed with their Lichchhavi 
master in Ve.sali along with the Bhandagarika. 
The.se, being the superior officers, the Lichchhavi 
kings, kept with themselves in the capital town, 
leaving in their respective patrimonies their sub- 
ordinate staff, such as the Vinischaya-Mahamatra, 
Vyavaharika and so foidh. 

It will be seen that the Gana was a tribal oli- 
garchy, a federation of clans. What appears to 
be the case is that each clan had its separate 


1 Ibid., pp. 154.6. 
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autonomy, corresponding to the kula-sarhgha, oi 
^he second type adverted to above, and that all 
clans formed themselves into a tribal Saiiigha 
or confederacy for self-preservation and common 
tribal good. Xhis is what, I think, we have 
to understand by a Gana. There were many 
Ganas spread all over India, especially North 
India. Kautalya, we have seen, mentions eight 
of them. Of these, two were settled in Rast 
India. They are the Lichchhavis or Vrijikasand 
the Mallas. The former held Videha and parts 
of Kosala and had their capital at Vesali, which 
has been identified with Basarh in the MnzalTar- 
piir District of Behar. The capital of tlie Mallas 
was Knsinara or Kasia in U.P., thirty-seven 
miles cast of Gorakhpur. Of the remaining five 
tlie Kurus were settled round about Indraprastha 
near Delhi, and the Panchalas round about 
Kampilya or Karnpil btjtwceu Bndaou and 
Farrukhabad in IJ.P. 'I’he Madrakas f)ccupied 
the country betvveen the Ravi and the ( Jhenab in 
the Panjab. There thus remain the Kukuras 
and the Vrishnis. The former were descendants 
of Kukura, son of Andhaka Maha-Bhoja, and 
must therefore have been known also as Andhakas 
and Bhoja.s.’ Vrishnis were the descendants of 
Vrishni, younger brother of Andhaka. It apjjears 
from a passage in the Mahabharata* that both 
these clans which are there called Andhaka- 

1 F. E. Pargiter’s Anc. Indr Hifi. Tradition, pp. 105 -7. 

2 S^antiparvan, Chap. 81. 
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Vrishnis formed one Samgha — a conclusion whicln 
is supported also by a Sutra of Panini, and that 
whereas Krishna as a Samgha-miikhya or Chief 
represented the Vrishnis, Babhru and Ugrasena 
represented the Andhakas. We. are further in- 
formed that these clans included the Yadavas, 
Kiikuras, Bhojas and so forth, that they each 
consisted of the two divisions, lokas and lokesvarasy 
the people and the rulers, and that their joint rule 
was known by rdja-mhdn, that is, it was a rdja- 
sabdin iSaingha, as Kautalya would call it. From 
the Maliabharata passage it is also clear that 
quarrels had arisen between the two parties even 
in the time of Krishiifi. And though they were 
quiettnl by him for the time being, it appears 
that they afterwards became so acute that the 
league was dissolved. This seems to be the reason 
why Kautalya speaks of the Kukuras and the 
Vrishnis separately. That there wfts this divorce 
effected between the two may be seen from the 
fact that later. Vrishriis had their own coinage — 
coinage struck in the name of Vrishni-rajanya- 
( iana ' alone, without any reference to the 
Kukura or Andhaka clan. Coins of other Ganas 
also are known, such as of the Malavas. Yaiidheyas, 
and so forth, but in the legends on them they are, 
as a rule, referred to simply as the Malavas and the 
Yaudheyas, but sometimes with the political 
designation Gana. But in no case does the 


1 J.R.A.S., 1900, pp. 420-1. 
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phrase rajanya-gana occur as on the coins of the 
Vrishnis. What could be the significance of the 
term rajanya prefixed to Gana here? Some 
interesting light is .thrown on this point 
by Panini’s Sutra referred to above, namely, 
rajanya-hahuvachana-dvandve = {A)ndhaka- Vrishty- 
ishu (VI. 2.34). The insertion of the word rajanya 
in this aphorism clearly shows that there were 
some members of the Andhaka and Vrishni groups 
who were not rajanyas. Now the term rajanya 
has been explained in the Amarakosha by murdh- 
{ibhishikta, which signified 'a consecrated king.’ 
Evidently this means that the Andhakas and the 
Vrishnis contained amongst them some who were 
not Kshatriya scions of crowned kings, that is, 
they contained iotos as well as lokeAvaras,io borrow 
the expression of the Mahabharata passage advert- 
ed toabove. ButasGanais composed of Kshatriyas 
who could beeome kings, it was thought neces- 
sary to insert the word rajanya after Vrishni on 
the coins, in order to exclude the proletariat. 

The Greek historians who Avrote accounts of 
Alexander’s invasion of India make mention of 
several Samghas and even offer remarks in the case 
of some in regard to their constitution. One such 
tribe in the Punjab may be noticed here. It was 
settled on the lower Chenab called Sarnba.stai by 
Diodorus and Sabarcae by Curtius. In regard 
to this people they :say that they were a powerful 
Indian tribe, obeying their elders and dwelling in 
cities where the form of government was demo- 
8 
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eratic and not regal.* This means apparently 
that the tribe was divided into a number of clans’, 
each one of which stayed in its own city and 
ruled according to the .Kula democratic form. 
We are not here told that the* different clans 
united themselves into a Gana, dwelling in one 
single capital town for the common weal of the 
federation. If this Greek account is not untrust- 
worthy, it points perhaps to a state of things 
which prevailed before the various clans of 
the ^ambastai or Sabarcae tribe formed them- 
selves into a Gana confederacy. 

’ It deserves to be noticed tliat some of the 
Ganas noted above were originally monarchical in 
form. Such were, for instance, the Kurus and 
Pahchalas in the sixth and fifth centuries before 
Christ. The Jatakas in early Pali literature clear- 
ly give us to understand that they Avere not 
Samgha but ekaraja Kshatriya tl-ibes, that is, 
tribes each governed by one ruler." Though they 
were thus originally monarchical, they seem to 
have become oligarchic in the fourth century B.C. 
when Kautalya lived. What may have happened 
is that at one time in the history of this clan the 
sovereignty came to be divided equally among the 
members of the royal family as was the case with 
the sons of Kalasoka of the ^Isunaga dynasty and 
that each one of these brothers may liave develop- 

1 J. AV. Me, Crindle's Ancient India: Ita Invasion hy Alexander 
the Great, pp. 252 and 292. 

2 Car. Led., 1918, p. 164 and ff. 



ed a separate clan in his own name. The politic- 
al power thus came* to be centred in the hands 
of a few families who ultimately constituted the 
Gana. * Another instance of a monarchical tribe, 
becoming non-monarchical in form, is furnished by 
the Yaudheyas who seem to have occupied the 
Eastern Panjab. It is well-known that the Yaud • 
heyas are spoken of by Pajiini as an ayudha-jlvin 
Sariigha, ‘ a corporation subsisting on arms.’ But 
then from his Sutra IV. 1. 178 it is clear that they 
were one of the very few ayudha-jlvin tribes ujihich 
liad a political character and that, in this parti- 
cular, they had a monarchical constitution. 
About the beginning of the Christian era, however, 
they seem to have acquired greater political power 
and also glided into a Gana. Of the Yaudheyas 
w^e have not only coins ranging between 50 and 
350 A.D., but also an inscription found at Bijaya- 
gadh near B'yanil in the Bharatpur State.* 
Though this is but a fragment, enough of it has 
been preserved to show that it is a record of one 
who was Maharaja and Mahasenapati and also a 
leader {puraskrita) of the Yaudheya Gana. The 
title Maharaja must have belonged to him as a 
mere member of the Gana. But, as the designa- 
tion Mahasenapati shows, he must have been 
elected their general and remained so in the year 
371 A.D., the date of the inscription. And as the 
word puraskrita indicates, this Gana did not 


1 Corp, Imcr, Ind,^ VoJ. III. p. 252 
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reserve the executive power to its whole self, but 
delegated it to a cabinet of Mukhyas. As the 
Yaudheyas were an ayvdha-jlvin Saihgha and 
developed their fighting qualities to such an 
extent as to adopt the epithet of vlra, as is clear 
from the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman,^ 
it is intelligible that he who was their Senapaiti 
should particularly be looked upon as a leader. 

The name of the tribal oligarchy, as we have 
seen, is Gana. But the word Gana does not seem 
to have acquired this exclusive sense before the 
first century B.C. The earliest instance of the 
use of this term in this specific sense is furnished 
by the coins of tJie Mflavas, which contained this 
word in this sense in the legends. If we, however, 
go to an earlier period, we find that the terms 
Sariigha and Qanu have been used synonymously to 
denote ‘ a corporation in general.’ The word, that 
seems to have, been employed specifically to denote 
the tribal oligarchy prior to the Christian era, was 
Puga, which, for instance, is met with in Panini 
V.3.112. In the Dharma-sutras and the Dharma- 
sastras, Puga and Gana have been used perfectly 
synonymously. That Puga was possessed of some 
political character is shown by the Vinayapitaka 
laying down that no female thief shall be conse- 
crated as nun without the permission of the Puga 
if she happens to fall within its jurisdiction.® 
Again, if we consider carefully the passage from 

i Ep. Ind., Vol. Vin, p. 44., U. 11.2. 

^ BhikkhunUPdtimokkhat sarbgh&didesa, 
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the Aftguttara-Nikaya referred to above, we shall 
find that the ruler o? a higher order than the Chief 
of a Kula is therein specified to be the PQga- 
gamanika, which the commentator explains by 
Gana-jetthaka ^Chief of a Gana). No reasonable 
doubt need therefore be entertained as to Puga 
being used in earlier times to denote the tribal 
oligarchy for which in later times the word Garm 
was specifically used. 

We do not know to what earliest period the 
existence of this political Samgha can be traced. 
There is however a hymn in the Rigveda^ which 
says ; “ As the kings {rajdnah) assemble together 

in the Saraiti, the plants {qshadhi) gather together 
in him who is called a physician, one who heals 
disease and destroys demon.” This hymn seems 
to refer to the rule of a State, not by a single king 
but by several. There are passages even in the 
Atharva-Ved‘a which refer to the members of an 
oligarchy. As Gana is a system of government 
w'hich is tribal in character, it is not at all impos- 
sible that it may have come down from the Rig- 
vedic period. But as we are not treading here 
quite on terra firm, a, we shall not lay much stress 
upon it. As regards the late period up to which 
the Gana form of state persisted, we may here 
note the fact that Varaharaihira, who flourished® 
in the sixth century A.D., speaks in his work 


1 X, 9. 16. 

2 Zimmer’s Alt Indischen Leben, pp. 165 and 176: 

3 Chap. IV, c. 24 ; Chap, XIV. v. 14. 
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entitled Brihatsamhita not Only of Gana-rajyas, 
that is, kingdoms of the tribal Ganas in Southern 
India, but also of Gana-Pubgavas or Heads of 
Gams such as the Malavjis, Kaulindas and Sibis. 

Side by side with Gam or tribal oligarchy, there 
were other forms of the political Sanigha flourish- 
ing in Ancient India. We have in this connection 
to take note of a twofold kind of democracy, one 
styled Nigama which was confined to a town and 
was a citizens’ democracy, and the other Janapa- 
da which extended over a province and was tribal 
in character. We are not here referring to the 
power which the people of towns and provinces, 
called Paura and Jan^ipada respectively, some- 
times wielded in the administration of a countr}^, 
and which is often alluded to in the epics, law 
books and epigraphic records, but which was 
seldom of a political character. We are here 
referring to those cities and couhtries, which 
enjoyed political autonomy as attested, for ins- 
tance, by the coins they issued. Long, long ago 
Sir Alexander Cunningham picked xip some coins 
from the Punjab, which were nearly of the time of 
Alexander. Biihler was the first to point out 
that they had on the obverse the word negama 
and on the reverse various names, such as Dojaka, 
Talimata, Atakataka and sb forth. ^ Biihler 
rightly took negama to stand for the Sanskrit 
naigamdh, but wrongly understood it in the sense 


1 Car. Lect., 1918, p. 176 ff ; 1921, p. 6. 
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of ‘a guild.’ The ’word naigamah may mean 
‘traders’ or ‘merchants,’ but never ‘a guild,’ for 
which we have the term sreni. It is natural to 
take this word in the sense of ‘ a body of citizens’ 
for which we have the authority of the works on 
Hindu law. The Narada-Smriti specifies organiz- 
ations such as the Naigamas, tfJrenis, Ganas and 
so forth ; and this term naigama has been explain- 
ed as pmirah or citizens. The law-giver Yajna- 
valkya too speaks of Naigamas side by side with 
•Frenis, Pashandis and Ganas, and the commentary 
Balaihbhatti explains it by nana-paura-samuhah, 
that is, aggregations of the manifold citizens. ‘ No 
doubt need, therefore, bfj entertained as to the 
coins of Sir Alexander Cunningham being the civic 
coins struck by the people of the cities of Dojaka, 
Talimata and so forth. This no doubt reminds 
us of similar coinages of the Phoca'a, Cyzicus and 
other Greek Cities, and further points to the fact 
that the Naigama or civic autonomy was as 
conspicuous among the Hindus of the old Panjab 
as among the Greeks on the western coast of Asia 
Minor. That a province autonomy, or Janapada 
as it was called, was not unknown to India is clear 
also from a study of coins. Thus we have one 
type’ bearing the legend: rajana-janapadasa— 
(coin) of the Rajan'ya people. Rajanya here does 
not signify a Kshatriya or the Rajput title Rana, 
as is generally s\*pposed, but rather, a people 


' Ibid., 1918, pp. 172-»; 1921, p. 7. 
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named R&n§>, such as the ftai^s of the Panja^ 
hills * or B§>nas of the Goa territory. The second 
class of coins, we may note, contains the legend : 
M ajhimikdy a ^ibi-janapadasa ={Goin) of the ^5ibi 
people of the Madhyamika (country). There were 
two peoples of the name of f^ibi, one in the Pan- 
jab and the other in south-east Rajputana. The 
latter have thus been distinguished from the 
former by the specification of their country 
Madhyamika, the province round about Nagari 
in Mewar, Rajputana. As issuing coins is an 
indication of political power, this Janapada may 
rightly be considered as a democracy and hence 
one distinct form of the political Samgha. The 
existence of the Janapada State in India is trace- 
able to a still earlier period. Thus in the 
Aitareya-Brahmana we have a passage whicli 
refers to the different forms of kingly power. 
This we have considered above. There we are 
told that the kings of the Prachyas, of the Satvats, 
and so on, are, when crowned, designated res- 
pectively Samrajs, Bhojas, and so forth. But 
that the Janapadas called the Uttara-Kurus and 
Uttara-Madras are styled Virdjdh when they are 
consecrated to sovereignty.^ Janapada is here 
contrasted with Rajan, and must therefore denote 

1 J.R^A.S., 1907, p. 409; 1908, pp. 540-1. Vogel's Antiqui' 

ties oj Chamha State^ Pt, 1., p. 110 f. * 

2 "What is meant by the coronation of the Janapada democracies ? 
Probably it refers to the consecration of their Presidents when 
elected. 
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^ country democracy. And it is quite possible 
that the title Virajdh mentioned above must be 
"taken to mean ‘kingless, without king,’ as was 
first pointed out by .Martin Haug. But as 
Kajanyas, ;6ibis> Kurus and Madras are names of 
tribes, the Janapadas represented by them seem 
to be tribal democracies. 

We thus perceive that there were many types 
of republics in Ancient Indian tribal and civic, and 
it may now be asked : what was the procedure 
which governed their deliberations. It is a pity 
that no treatise of polity, or, for the matter of 
that, no work of literature exists which has pre- 
served for us either the cpnstitution or the rules 
of debate which controlled these political corpora- 
tions. Fortunately for us we have some rules 
preserved for the Buddhist Saiiigha in the Vinaya , 
Pi taka. This code of procedure must have been 
the same for all tSaihghas, whether political, com- 
mercial or religious. Let us therefore try and 
understand what the set of rules was for the 
Buddhist Samgha. The first point to note is the 
order of precedence according to which seats were 
•assigned to the Bhikshus.’ There was a special 
•officer Asana-prajnapaka, whose duty was to see 
that they received seats according to their dignity 
and seniority. The deliberations are commenced 
by a mover who announces to the assembled 
members what motion he is going to propose. 


1 Car. Lect.^ ^^18, p J80 and tt'. 
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This announcement is called ‘Jnapti. Then comes 
the second part of the procedure which consists 
in putting the question to the Samgba whether 
they approved the motion. It may be put once 
or thrice. In the former case* the Karma or 
formal act is called Jnapti-dvitiya, and in the 
latter. Jhapti-chaturtha. We will give an in- 
stance to explain what it means, and quote it from 
the Mahavagga. Buddha lays down the follow- 
ing rule in regard to the Upasaihpada ordination. 
“Let a learned competent Bhikkhu,” says he, 
“ proclaim the following natti before the Samgha : 

“ Let the Saiiigha, reverend Sirs, hear me. 
This person N.N. desifes to receive the upasarii- 
pada ordination from the venerable N.N. (i.e. with 
the venerable N.N. as his upajjhaya). If the 
Sarhgha is ready, let the Samgha confer on N.N. the 
Upasampada ordination with N.N. as upajjhaya. 
This is the natti.” Now what follows is Karma- 
vacha, w'hich is placing the motion before the 
Saiiigha for discussion and execution (Karma), 
and is in every case accompanied by the formal 
repetition of the Jhapti (Natti). In the present 
case the Karmavacha is repeated thrice. I there- 
fore quote here what follows. 

“Let the Samgha, reverend Sirs, hear me. 
This person N.N. desires to receive the upasam- 
pada ordination from the venerable N.N. The 
Samgha confers on N.N. the upasarlipada ordina- 
tion with N.N. as upajjhaya. Let any one of the 
venerable brethren who is in favour of the 
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upasampada ordinatibn of N. N. as upajjhaya be 
silent, and any one who is not in favour of it 
speak. 

“ And for the second time I thus speak to you : 
Let the Sariigha (etc., as before). 

“ And for the third time I thus speak to you : 
Let the Sariigha, etc. 

“N. N. has received the upasaihpada ordination 
from the Sariigha with N. N. as upajjhaya. The 
Sariigha is in favour of it, therefore it is silent. 
Thus I understand.” 

It will be seen that the above motion has teen 
thrice put to the assembly, and that we have here 
three Karmavachas and ope Jnapti. It is thus 
Jfiapti-chaturtha Karma. A Karma or official 
act of the Saiii^ha to be valid must comprise one 
Jnapti and one or three Karmavachas. When a 
motion was placed before an assembly and all 
those who wete present remained silent, it was 
said to be carried unanimously. But if any dis- 
cussion or difference of opinion arose, the matter 
was decided by Y ehhuyyasika, that is, the votes of 
the majority. This voting was by ballot, and 
was done by the distribution of tickets or mlakas 
as they were called; and the Bhikshu who collec- 
ted them was designated Salaka-gahapaka. If 
any member of the Sariigha was too ill or disabled 
in any other way to attend a meeting, he could 
give an absentee vote known as Chhanda. Nay, if 
it was feared that enough Bhikshus might not be 
forthcoming for any particular meeting, they se- 



cured the necessary quorum* by sending the Qai^A- 
ptiraka, who necessarily was the ‘whip.’ These 
details are enough to show that the code of rules, 
which regulated the business of the Assembly, 
was of a highly specialised and developed charac- 
ter, such as is observed by the political bodies of 
the modern civilised age. When I first expressed 
these views in 1918 in one of my Carmichael Lec- 
tures before the Calcutta University, I was afraid 
that they would not be regarded as sober and 
cautious conclusions, but rather as prompted by 
a patriotic bias. Fortunately for me, no less a 
statesman and scholar than Lord Ronaldshay 
thinks that I have handled this topic not only in 
an interesting but also in a scholarly manner, and 
agrees that “the description of the procedure 
given in the Buddhist books shows how remark- 
able is the resemblance between that of the 
assemblies of two thousand five hundred years 
ago and of those of the present day.” ^ What is 
noteworthy is that practically none of the terms 
technical to ISaihgha debate have been anywhere 
explained by Buddha. Had he himself been the 
inventor of them, it would have been imperatively 
necessary for him to explain their meaning in 
extenso. ■ Evidently he borrowed these terms, 
which were already well-known in his time and 
which therefore called for no explanation. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that the various techni- 


^ India : A Bird's Eye View, p, 34. 



cal terms ana rules of procedure which the Bud- 
dha adopted for his religious Sarfagha were those 
which were already in vogue with the institutions 
of a democratic type, w'hether political, municipal 
or commercial,, for the transaction of their 
business. 



LECTURE V. 

Origin of the State. 

I 

We have seen what conception the Hindus of 
Ancient India had of the State, its nature and 
types ; and we shall now examine what theories 
thej'^ formed in regard to its origin. Kautalya, 
we have seen, observes in one place that raja 
rajyam = iti prakriti-sathkshepah, that is, the pra- 
kritis, put in a nutshell, mean : ‘ the king is the 
State.’ The king, being the soul of the body politic, 
thus represents the State. The Hindus .seem to 
have hardly developed any republican form of 
political government which was not tribal in 
character. This is the reason why monarchy 
was the norm of the State acoording to almost all 
the political thinkers of Ancient India. When 
we, therefore, have to consider the various theo- 
ries propounded about the origin of the State, they^ 
are really theories about the origin of kingship. 
Then again we have to remember that no work 
on Hindu polity prior to the age of Kautalya has 
been recovered. There must have been syste- 
matic treatises of an earlier age setting forth 
these theories with fullness and self-consistency. 
Kautalya’s Arthasastra, however, as we have 
seen, aims at handling the practical side of poli- 
tics, that is, acquisition and administration of a 

I VIII. 12 (Haug’s text, Vol. I, p. 201 ; trans., Vol. II, pp. 514-5). 



kingdom, and refecs to theoretical discussions 
Only by the way ancj very briefly. Similarly, we 
have such works as the Brahmanas, and some 
parts of the Buddhist literature, which throw 
oecasional lights on such matters. But we have 
the Mahabharata which throws a somewhat 
greater light on the subject. We have here not 
only multifarious theories, but also somewhat 
fuller details of each. But even these cannot be 
reasonably expected to approach the character of 
a system. Nevertheless, it is not only interest- 
ing but highly profitable that such scattered 
rays a.s have been incidentally emitted by these 
works should be brought to a focus. When these 
scraps of information are pieced together, thej’ 
will be found to fling an agreeable surprise on us, 
because they contain many elements which are 
/ suppo.sed to have been first thought of and devel- 
oped by the political thinkers of the west. Here 
too it has to be borne in mind that these resem- 
blances are traceable, not in toto, but only in 
some (though important) elements. 

The earliest discussion about the king’s origin 
that is traceable is contained in the Brahmanas.' 
The subject in hand in these Vedic compositions 
is: the sovereignty of Indra. But man makes 
gods after his owm image, and consequently the 
celestial sovereignty of the divine Indra was but 
a reflex of the eaithly sovereignty of the human 
king. Thus the Aitareya Brahmana has the 
following about Indra when it treats of the Maha 
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bhisheka ceremony : “ The gods, headed by Prftja- 
pati, said to one another (pointing with thefr 
hands to Indra) : ‘ this one is among the gods- 
the most vigorous, most strong, most valiant, 
most perfect, who carries out b^t any work (to 
be done). Let us install him (to the kingship 
over us).’ They all consented to perform just 
this ceremony {mahabhisheka) on Indra.” This 
is the passage we have from the Aitareya Brah- 
raana in regard to the origin of Indra’s sovereign- 
ty. Indra, it is clear, derived this sovereignty 
from* the election of the gods, Prajapati, being 
one, though the chief, of these electors. This 

bears resemblance to the social contract theory of 

♦ *■ 

the western political thinkers, in that he was 
elected to kingship by the class of beings to which 
he belonged.^ The most important feature, how- 
ever, of the theory is conspicuous by its absence, 
namely, the governmental pact entered into by 
both the parties. So this is a theory of social 
contract which is yet in an inchoate condition 
and has not become full-fledged. As regards the 
other account of the origin of Indra’s kingship, it 
occurs in the Tajttiriya Brahmana. There w'c 
are told that Prajapati created Indra as the 
yoxmgest (in years) among the gods, and sent him 
to the celestial world, saying t ‘ Be thou the (,prd 
of these gods.’ The gods asked : ‘ Who art thou ? 
We indeed are superior to thee;’ Indra returned, 
and informed Prajapati of what they had said 
Now at that time there was on Prajapati that 
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lustre {haras) which i's found in the sun . ‘ Give 

tliis to me,’ said Indra, ‘ so that 1 may become 
the lord of these gods.’ ‘And what {kah) shall 
I be on giving this?’ interrogated Prajapati. 
‘ Remain this (that is, kah) which thou hast 
uttered,’ rejoined Indra. They &now him by 
great name who know that Ka is, indeed, Praja- 
pati.^ Here it will be seen that Indra owes his 
sovereign position entirely to the will of Praja- 
pati, and is even endowed with his lustre. The 
notion of kingship involved in this account .thus 
tallies pretty closely with the tlieory of tlie divine 
origin of sovereignty, as wo shall see presently. 

It will thus he seen that, both the conceptions 
of the origin of kingship had been to some extent 
evolved even so early as the time of the Brahm- 
anas. It is not, however, possible to trace the 
germs of any oru; of them to an earlier period. 
It is true that* there are texts in the Fedic Sam- 
hitas where kings have been identified with one 
or another of the Vedic deities. But, in the first 
place, none of them had acquired the position of 
Supreme God as Prajapati did in the Brahmana 
period or Vishnu in the epic, as we shall see short- 
ly. Again, a king obtained the identity of a god, 
not as king, but as the performer of a sacrifice. 
And in fact, such a performance conferred this 
unique exaltation on any sacrificer, be he a Raj- 
anya, a Brahman or even a Vaisya. 

^ Taittir^ya-Br^hmanaf 11 , 2 , 10 , 1 - 2 . 
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Very little of political thought is traceable in 
Buddhist literature, whose main object was not 
to expatiate on things mundane, but rather to 
describe whatever contrib-uted to the spiritual 
growth of an individual. iThe Bigha-Nikaya of 
the Southern Buddhists, however, gives the story 
about the origin of monarchy in its description of 
the origin of the world. Practically the same 
story, either in full or in an abbreviated form, we 
find repeated not only in the Mahavastn, a cano- 
nical, work of the Northern Buddhists, \ but also in 
the post-canonical literature of such widely separ- 
ated countries as Ceylon, Burma, and Tibet. 
The story in the Bigba-Nikaya, which is called 
the Aggannasuttanta or a book of Genesis ^ shows 
^that the sovereignty originated in a social contract. 
To begin with, human beings, we are told, were 
made of mind, and were self-luminous. They 
fed on rapture, and traversed the air in abiding 
loveliness. Sooner or later the savoury earth 
had arisen over the waters. Colour it had, and 
odour and taste. They set to work to make the 
earth into lumps and feast on it. As they did so, 
their .self-luminance vanished away ; and the sun, 
the moon, the stars, night and day, the months, 
the seasons and the airs became manifest. They 
continued, however, enjoying'the savoury earth. 
Sooner or later, evil and immoral customs became 
rife among them, and the savoury earth dis- 


Rhys Davids’ Sacred Books of the BuddJmts^ Vol. IV, p. 77 and £f. 
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appeared. Then th4 outgrowth of the soil and the 
ereepers appeared, and they lost each in succes- 
sion through their evnl and immoral customs. 
Lastly, appeared rice without powder, without 
husk, which they took away every evening only 
for it to grow ripe again the next morning. But 
from evil and immoral customs powder and husk 
enveloped the clean grain, and where they reaped 
there was no re-growth now. Tliere was thus a 
break, and the rice-stubble stood in clumps. 
They then divided off the rice fields, and spt up 
boundaries round them. Now, some being of 
greedy disposition, watching over his own plot, 
stole and made use of, another plot. They 
caught and reprimanded him. A second time he 
did so; and yet a third. They now took him 
and smote him with the hand, with clods, and 
with sticks. In this manner theft, lying, reviling, 
and assaultiifg made their appearanct;. Tliere- 
upon those beings gathered themselves together, 
and, after taking counsel, selected the most hand- 
some, gracious and capable individual from among- 
st them, addressing him thus : “ Come now, good 
being, do puni.sh, revile and exile those who well 
deserve to be punished, reviled and exiled. We 
will contribute to you a proportion of our rice.'’ 
He consented and 'did so ; and they gave him a 
proportion of their rice. Because he was chosen 
by the whole people (mahajamt-smiitnata), he was 
called Maha-.sarhmata (the Great Elect). Because 
he was the lord of the fields {kheltanam patUi) he 
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was called Kshatriya (Noble). And because, he 
delighted others by observing the established law 
{dhammena pare ranjetUi), he was called Rajan. 

Let us now consider the leading features of 
this theory. The first in importance, of course, is 
the contract between the king and the people, 
the second is the state of society immediately 
preceding it, and the third is the state of nature. 
As regards the first of these items, there can be 
no doubt that there was a governmental compact 
according to this story. TJie Kshatriya or Rajan, 
who denotes the ruler, was maha-mtmnaia, or 
actually elected by the people, to censure and 
banish those who deserved to l)o censured and 
banished. For this they promised to pay him 
a portion of their paddy. That this was not a 
one-sided contract is clear from the fact that the 
ruler so elected consented to do this duty, and ac- 
tually received a portion of rice from them . There 
can thus be absolutely no doubt as to this being a 
governmental compact. But what was the state 
of things before the king was elected and authority 
transferred to him ? From here tlie story does 
not present any features, having any close corres- 
pondence to those of the Western Theory. For 
according to the story, men no doubt appear to 
be living in aggregation, but' whether they had 
framed an actual code of laws for the preservation 
of their society is not clear. We are simply told 
that the rice fields belonging to one man were 
demarcated from those pertaining to another, and 
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that when, inspite »f this setting up of bound- 
aries, one man encroached upon the plot of another, 
he was at ’first admonished but afterwards seized 
and beaten. This cannot be taken as indicating 
that there was jn existence any definite code of 
la\V which they drew up for the purpose. This 
rather points to their following general principles 
which were inherent in human nature itself. In 
other words, it bears some resemblance to Loclte’s 
state of nature. There is thus no clear evidence 
that there was any social compact which preceded 
the governmental compact. The third part df the 
story relates to the formation of the human beings 
and the w'orldly objects. There was nothing vile, 
sordid or corrupt about them to begin with. 
This was the state of nature before any society 
or government was organised, which was there- 
fore one of pea(.‘C; and freedom. J.>uring this 
period they cU> not seem to have btHUi subject to 
any laws of human creation or enforcement. But 
be it noted that they could hardly be called 
human beings in tliis their original condition, as 
they were all made of mind and were self-lumi- 
nous. 

It is necessary to remember in this connection 
that there will scarcely be found any theory pro- 
pounded in Hindu books of polity and scriptures 
which will be exactly identical with tlie tSocial 
Contract theory of-the Western theorists in all its 
three essential factors. Sometimes one, and 
sometimes two, of these factors are traceafile, but 
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nowhere in the Mahabharate, Parana or Artha- 
sastra has been found any Hindu theory which iS 
exactly co-extensive with that of the West in 
all respects. This difference is natural and 
even desirable, because the Hindji mind worked 
in different environments and in a different dii*eo- 
tion. But what seems to be a most important 
thing here to insist upon is that there should be 
clear evidence of a governmental compact drawn 
up between the two parties, that is, between the 
people and the ruler elected. In this respect the 
story of the Digha-Nikaya entirely agrees and 
indicates a great advance upon the account of the 
origin of kingship furnished by the Aitareya Brah- 
mana. Tlie latter stops with the election of the 
king, and gives us no inkling as to the formation 
of any contract. The story of the Digha-Nikaya, 
however, unmistakably indicates that there was 
this contract between the king elected, that is, 
Mahasariimata, and the people. 

Let us now turn to the Mahabharata, and see 
what further notions of kingship are found pro- 
-/pounded in it. It is true that the final recasting 
of the Mahabharata has been attributed to the 
4th century A.D., if not later. Nevertheless, there 
are reasons to suppose that most of these theories 
were probably broached before the time of 
Kautalya. What these reasons are will be speci- 
fied in their due place. But aig we have just dis- 
cussed the Social Contract theory, we shall try 
to see first what sort of theory on this subject has 
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been mentioned in tJae Mahabharata. Strangely 
tnough, there is only one theory found in this 
work, encyclopaedic though it is, which refers to 
the Social Contract. It is narrated in Chapter 67 
of the Santiparyan. In this Chapter is found the 
following stanza : - 

etay-oparnaya dhirah sarananieta baliyase j 

Indraya sa prananiate nainate yo baliyase 1} 
which, as we have ,seen in Lecture 1, may safely 
be taken as being of Bharadvaja’s composition. 
It may not be, therefore, unreasonable to hold 
that the view set forth in this Chapter is tliat ori- 
ginally promulgated by this Hindu theorist. 

Ijct us now see what this view exactly is. li’or- 
inerly men, we are told, being without a king, 
met with destruction, devouring one another like 
fish in water. They then assembled together, 
made certain (iompacis [samayah) for inspiring 
confidence ajiiong all cla.sse.s of the people, and 
lived for some time. This was, however, soon 
found unbearable, and they proceeded to Brahma 
in a body {sah/itah), saying “ Without a king, oh 
divine lord, we are going to destruction. Ap- 
point some one as our king. All of us shall wor- 
ship him, and he shall protect us.” Thus solicited, 
Bralima pointed to Manu, but Mann would not 
assent to the proposal. “ I fear,” said he, “ all 
sinful acts. To govern a kingdom is exceedingly, 
difficult, especially among men who are always 
false and deceitful in their behaviour.” But the 
men said unto Manu : “ Don’t fear, the sins that 



men commit will touch tho^e only that commit 
them. For the increase of your treasury, we 'wiH 
give you a fiftieth part of our animalls and pre- 
cious metals and a tenth part of our grains, A 
fourth part of the merit which men will earn 
under your protection will also be yours. Streng- 
thened by that merit so easily obtained by you, do 
you protect us, oh king, like Indra protecting the 
deities.” Thus addressed, Manu agreed and, he 
made his round, through the roorld, checking sins 
everywhere and setting all men to their respective 
duties. Thus we are told that those men on 
earth who desire prosperity should first elect and 
crown a king for the protection of all. 

Let us now exarpine ‘the principal constituents 
of this theory. Human beings, we learn, were fight- 
ing with o.ne another, by each person taking for 
himself all that he could. The state of nature 
was therefore a state of war, whiol), was, for the 
time being, silenced by men drawing up a Social 
Compact wliich ensured peace and amity for some 
time. Soon after, howt^ver, confusion arose again, 
ami they were compelled to give their liberty into 
tlie hands of a sovereign by means of the govern- 
mental compact. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that this view of the origin of the State bears a 
remarkably close correspondence with that pro- 
pounded l)y Hobbes, as it agrees with it in all its 
three main factors, 'riiis, therefore, perhaps is 
the only Hindu theory, which practically harmo- 
nizes with that of a Western theorist. It is true, 
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tliere are some points of difference even here, but 
they are not of muc}:|^ consequence. Thus before 
the governfnental compact was negotiated for, tlie 
human beings, we are told, had gone to the god, 
Brahma, beseeching him to appoint some one to 
rulp over them, whereupon Bralnna, we arci told, 
pointed out Manu. There is, no doubt, this nevv 
element introduced into the theory, which gives 
the impression that the king was of divine crea- 
tion. But this is a mistake, because, as a matter 
of fact, Manu refused to be tin' king when ad- 
dressed by Brahma, and cannot possibly l)e thken 
as being ordained as king by that god. And if after- 
wards Marni was prevailed u|)on to become tlie 
ruler, it was the result of successful negotiations 
with him by the ])eople themselves, which alone 
culminated in the formation of the Social Con- 
tract. Similarly, it is true tliat the human beings 
were ready to.absolve him from tlie responsibili- 
ty for their sins, but that does not mean that this 
was a one-sided contract. For jVlanu agrees to 
give and actually gave protection in lieu of tlio 
tenth part of tli^^ grain and the fiftieth part of tlie 
merchandise promised by them. .And we are 
distinctly told that he made a tour round tlie 
world, setting people to their proper duties atid 
thus checking sins everywhere. It is thus (dear 
that Manu after all had to perform, as a stipula- 
tion of tl»e CJontract on liis side, some duty, name- 
ly, the duty of protection, which was all that the 
human beings had wanted and which was tlie 
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sole object with which they were seeking for a 
king. 

Let us pause here for a while and' turn more 
attention to the second factor of the Social 
Contract Theory, namely, Socia,! Compact. 
Chapter II of the Bhishmaparvan gives us a 
picture of the people of f?5aka-dvipa which is very 
interesting at the present stage of our enquiry. 
The same picture we find depicted in Chapter 49 
of the Vayu and Chapter 122 of the Mats 5 ’^a 
Purana. The description contained in the Vayu 
is perhaps the most lucid and succinct. A trans- 
lation of the important verses may, therefore, be 
given here : 

“ And there is no mixture amongst them caused 
in social (varna) or religious orders {dSrama). 
And through non-deviation from law (dharma) 
the people are intensely happy. There is no 
greed or deceit amongst them. How can there 
be any malice, fault-finding tendency or want of 

fortitude ? Amongst them there is no 

levying of taxes, no chastising rod {danda), no 
chastiser {dandika). Being conversant with law 
they protect one another by their own law 
{dharma) alone.” 

Whether Saka-dvTpa was a real or fabulous 
country, and whether there ‘was this system of 
government actually prevalent amongst its 
people, may perhaps be doubted. But it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that here we are 
furnished with an example of a community the 
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members of which lived in amity and peace ap- 
p&,rently in accordance with some Social Compact 
which they had drawn up. This can scarcely be 
called a republic, because there was no danda, no 
davdi^a. 

In Chapter 72 of the Santiparvan, we are intro- 
duced to a dialogue between king Pururavas and 
the Wind-god Matarisvan. The greater portion of 
this chapter is devoted to the glorification of the 
Brahmans and the honours which other castes 
ought to shower on them. But just at the end 
of the chapter the Wind-god pithily suras up for 
Pururavas the duties of a king as follows : “ He 

who dispels fears obtains great merit. There is 
no gift in the three worlds, comparable to the gift 
of life. The king is Indra. The king is Yama. 
Similarly the king is Dharraa. The king assumes 
(different'i forms. The king sustains and sup- 
ports this whole (world).” Here evidently the 
king is not merely compared to the gods, but is 
actually called Indra, Yama and Dliarma com- 
bined in one. This is another theory of the ori- 
gin of kingship that w'e have to note. We are no 
doubt apt to be tempted to compare it with the 
theory of the Divine Origin of Kingship in the 
West. But we must be careful in using the term, 
‘ divine,’ which, according to the western theorists, 
always means that which belongs to Supreme 
God. Indra, Yama and Dharma cannot possibly 
be designated as such. For Indra and Yama are, 
after all, Regents of the Quarters, and Dharma, 
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if not identifiable with Yama, was, no doubt, a 
<ieity that figures prominently in the Sutra period. 
But none of these either separately oi’' jointly can 
be called the Supreme Deity. The Sanskrit word 
deva can stand for both a minor deity or Supreme 
God, and when anything relating to, or coining 
from a deva, a minor deity though he may be, 
has to be expressed in English, we are compelled 
to use the word ‘ divine’ Avdiich, strictly speaking, 
signifies * emanating from or connected with 
Supreme God.’ Perhaps it will be better to use 
the Word ‘superhuman’ or ‘quasi-divine’ in this 
connection to denote an origin or connection with 
minor deities, reserving the word ‘divine’ to 
denote essence or relationship with Supreme God. 
We thus find that Chapter 72 of the »S{l.ntiparvan 
suggests really the superliuman origin of kingship. 

In between these two theories of the origin of 
kiugsliip is that mentioned by Kautalya, vvliich, 
curiously enough, combines the superb iiraan origin 
of kingship witli that of the Social Contract. 
This theory he unfolds in connection with the 
desirability of finding out how the people are dis- 
posed towards the king. A king is thus instruct- 
ed liow to espy his subjects, whether in the 
capital town or the country, and counteract any 
discontent that may be created, fostered and 
circulated about him. He is, therefore, advised 
to send his spies to all places, ‘where people con- 
gregate, and divide the fornter into two parties. 
A spy representing one party may be asked to 
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say openly as follows “ We hear that this king 
is endowed with all good qualities. And no good 
quality is seen in him inasmuch as he oppnesses 
citizens and provincials by levying fines and 
taxes.” The (s-py) speaker and those of tlie 
people who would applaud his view, we are told, 
should be opposed by a spy of the other party 
who should address them as follows : “ l*eople, 

afflicted with anarchy consequent upon tlie 
Matsya^nyaya or tlie practice of the bigger fish 
swallowing'' e smaller, first elected Mann, .son of 
Vivasv^at, their king. They allotted one-* 

sixth of thou j;|fain and one- tenth of their mer- 
chandise as his share. Subsisting on this wage, 
kings become capable of giving safety and secur- 
ity to their subjec.-ts and of removing their sins. 
Hence hermits also offer one-sixth of the grains 
gleaned by them, saying ‘ it is a share due to liim 
who protects *us.’ (Again), the kings, being 
visible dispensers of punishments and rewards, are 
a notable dwelling-place of Indra and Yama. 
Whosoever set them at naught are visited by 
superhuman {daiva) punishment also. Hence 
kings should never be despised.” 

It is not at all difficult here to differentiate 
between the two theories of the origin of king- 
ship. So far as th6 story of Manu being elected 
king and his being allotted a portion of grains as 
his wage is concerned, the theory of the Social 
Contract is evidently alluded to. The original 
state of nature is here one of anarchy, and the sub- 
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sequent governmental coflapact is intelligible 
enough though somewhat left implied. In fact? 
what Kautalya states so far is an epitome of what 
has been set forth in chapter 67 of the Santiparvan. 
But what follows this represents .in some measure 
the idea of the superhuman character of the kings. 
The very fact that they are looked upon as an 
abode of Indra and Yama as specified in chapter 
72 of the Santiparvan and the further belief that 
any disregard shown to them is visited with pre- 
ternatural chastisement show clearly that here 
«• 

we have also a different element to“ .ke note of. 
And if we carefully read even cij.?*3[er 67 of the 
hlanfciparvan where tlq^ story of Vaivasvata Manu 
has been detailed, we find one passage at the 
beginning of it which is interesting. It is true 
that it has been put in there almost incidentally 
and has no connection with the story, or even 
perhaps with its moral. Nevertrlieless it is of 
some importance, as it occurs in a chapter which 
sets forth the Hindu Theory of Social Contract. 
The passage is as follows: “The J^rutis declare 
that in crowning a king, it is Indra that is crown- 
ed (in the person of the king). A person who is 
desirous of prosperity should worship that king 
as he should worship Indra himself.” This is 
exactly the popular view specified by Kautalya. 
The king, though he becomes the ruler under the 
social contract, comes on accbunt of-'his sublime 
position to be backed up by the t^o Regents of 
the quarters and is thus endowed with a super- 



human character. He thus becomes Devanam- 
pfiya or Beloved o6 the gods, which was no 
doubt the epithet borne by kings in the ceniinries 
immediately preceding the Christian era. 

" Let us no w se,e howjihe theory of the^^ 
divine character of kingship wa;8 carried 
forward . . Tins is clearly perceptible in chapter 68 
of the Santiparvan, which treats of the discourse 
between Vasiimanas, king of Kosala and Brihas- 
pati. The chapter opens with 'a query which 
Yudhishthira puts to Bhishma, namely, why the 
Brahmans have said that the king, who is the 
lord of men, is a god. Bhishma answers by 
giving a short account of^ the discourse winch 
Brihaspati delivered to Vasurnanas on the sub- 
ject. The former expatiates upon the horrors 
that arise when there is no king and when anarchy 
reigns supreme “The duties of all men,” says, 
hoj “ may be seen to liave the root in the king. 
It is through fear of the king only that men do 
not devour one another.” And he goes on dilat- 
ing upon this subject till he comes to describe the 
personality of the king himself. “ Who is there,” 
continues he, “that will not worship him, in 
whose existence the people exist and in whose 
destruction the people are destroyed ? That man 
who even thinks of “doing an injury to the king, 
without doubt, meets with grief and fear and 
goes to hell hereafter. No one should disregard 
the king by taking him for a man, for he is really a 
high divinity in human form.” The last of these 
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verses is : na jatv-amantavyd manushya iti bh^mi- 
pah, mahcUi devata hy-esha nara-rupena Ushthati. 
This is practically identical with verse 8 in Chap- 
ter VII of the Manu-smriti, which we shall discuss 

later on. But, to resume the thread of Brihas- 

• « 

pati’s discourse, “^The king, assumes five different 
forms according to five different occasions. He 
becomes Agni, Aditya, Mrityu (Destroyer), 
Vaisravana (Kubera), and Yama. When the 
king, deceived by falsehood, burns with his fierce 
energy the sinful offender before him, he is then 
said to assume the form of Agni. When he 
observes through his spies the acts of all pei’sons 
and tluis what is for tke general good, he is then 
said to assume the form of Aditya. When he 
destroys in wrath hundreds of wicked men with 
their sons, grandson.s and relatives, he is then 
said to assume the form of Mrityu (Destroj^er). 
When he restrains the wicked by mflicting upon 
them severe punishments and favours the right- 
eous by bestowing rewards upon them, he is then 
said to assume the form of Yama. When he 
gratifies with profuse gifts of wealth those that 
have rendered him valuable services, and snatch- 
es away the Avealth and precious stones of those 
that have offended him, indeed, when he bestows 
prosperity upon some and fakes it away from 
others, he is then, oh king, said to assume 
the form of Kubera on earth.” Then we are 
told that no person who is possessed of clever- 
ness should ever spread evil reports about the 
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king. Fire, being impelled by the wind and thus 
blazing forth among articles inflammable, may 
leave a remnant, but the wrath of the, king 
leaves nothing to the person that incurs it. 

Now, what do. we gather from the epitome just 
giv6n of the discourse of Brihaspati on the origin 
of kingship ? The cliapter itself, as we have seen, 
begins with the query ; why the Brahmans have 
said that the king, who is the lord of men, is a 
god. This is an important point to remember. 
It consists of two parts. First, that tl)e king is a 
god and the second that the Brahmans have said 
so. It is thus clear that the Brahmans were in 
no way opposed to the doctrine that the king 
was a god. What sort of god he is has been well 
described by Brihaspati. Here the king has been 
compared to Fire, the Sun, Death, Kubera and 
Yama. And we are told in what respects he 
resembles each one of these deities. But be it 
noted that he is nowhere said by Brihaspati to 
be ail abode of one or more of these gods, but on 
the contrary, asserted to be a mighty deity in 
human form. He is thus not a devanam-priya 
but rather a deva, whose function is manifold 
and who performs duties, not of one single, but 
of as many as five, deities, three of whom alone 
are the Regents of the Quarters. This represents 
one step in advance in the development of the 
notion regarding the superhuman origin of king- 
ship. To put it briefly, the king is represented 
to be not the abode of any gods, but rather a god 
10 
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himself. We must, howeves, remember that the 
king has yet been in no way connected with' the 
Supreme God. 

Perhaps one step further in this direction is 
represented by the theory propounded by Manu. 
Manu adopts practically the view which Brihas- 
pati enunciates to Vasumanas, and, in fact, one of 
the verses contained in the latter, we have seen, 
is found in the Manu-Smriti also, with a slight 
change. That verse, so far as the latter work is 
concerned, is as follows: “A king, though an 
infaht, must not be despised, because he looks a 
human being ; verily, he is a great deity in human/ 
form.” How the king is looked upon as a deity 
is explained by Manu almost in the same manner 
as Brihaspati has done. “Through his (super- 
natural) powers,” says Manu, “ he is Fire and 
Wind, he Sun and Moon, he Yama, he Kubera, 
he Varuna, he great Indra. Fire burns one man 
only, if he carelessly approaches it ; the fire of a 
king’s (anger) consumes the (whole) family, to- 
gether with its cattle and its hoard of property. 
He, in whose favour resides Padma, the goddess 
of fortune, in whose valour dwells victory, in 
whose anger abides death, is formed of the lustre 
of all (gods). The (man), who in his exceeding 
folly, hates him, will doubtless perish; for the 
king quickly makes up his mind to destroy such 
(a man).”‘ It is thus cleai; that this view of 


^ Cf, Narada-dmriiif Cap. XVIII, v. 26 and 
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Manu is practically identical with that of Brihas- 
pati. But he adds just a new point to it. As 
there was ho king, says Manu, creatures dispersed 
in all directions ; and for their protection the 
Supreme Lord created a king, taking for that 
purpose the eternal particles of Indra, Wind, 
Yama, the Sun, Fire, Vanina, the Moon, and 
Kubera, who are all except one the Regents of 
the Quarters. And further, Manu tells us, just 
because a king has been formed of the particles 
of these gods, he surpasses all created beings in 
lustre and nobody on earth can gaze on him. 
This is a new feature' which we find added by 
Manu apparently to Brihaspati’s theory of the 
origin of kingship. According to the latter the 
king is merely a deity. But Manu holds that 
the king is not only a deity but also a creation 
of the Supreme God. For the first time there- 
fore we find a, trace of the real divine origin of 
kingship similar to that propounded by the West- 
ern thinkers. 

It may now be asked whether the Hintlu mind 
stopped here or whether it developed still further 
this notion of the divine origin of the king. We 
have therefore to take cognisance of another 
theory propounded in Chapter 59 of the Santi- 
parvan. Yudhishthira begins by asking Bhishma 
a most sensible question. “Whence arose the 
word ^rdjan' ”, he interrogates, “ which is used on 
earth ? Possessed of hands, arras and neck like 
others, having an understanding and senses like 
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those of others, subject like others to the same 
kinds of joy and grief, in fact, similar to othefs 
in respect of all the attributes of humanity, for 
what reason does one man, namely, the king, 
govern the rest of the world ? Why do all men 
seek to obtain his favour ?” This was the ques- 
tion asked by Yudhishthira. To this Bhishma 
gives the following reply : In the Krita age there 
was no state (rdjya), no king, no chastisement 
{(iunda), no chastiser. All men used to protect 
one another according to Law (Dharma). Soon 
after, they were assailed by moha or infatuation. 
And in its train followed lobha, greed, wrath 
and rdga or unrestrained sexual indulgence. Con- 
fusion thus set in, and the Vedas (Brahmanas) 
and Law {Dharma) were lost. The gods were 
overcome with fear, and repaired to the god 
Brahma. “ Oh Lord of the three Worlds,” said 
they, “ we are about to descend to the level of 
the human beings. Men used to pour upwards, 
while we iised to pour downward. In conse- 
quence, however, of the cessation of all pious 
rites among men, great distress will be our lot.” 
Thus addressed the god composed a treatise 
consisting of a hundred thousand chapters and 
treating of dharma, artha, kdma and moksha, 
to which we have already referred in Lecture I. 
The gods then approached Vishnu, the lord of 
cTQa.tion{prajdpati),a,nA said unftohim — “ Indicate, 
O god, that one among mortals who deserves to 
have superiority over the rest.” The god Nara- 
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yarn created, by a fiAt of his Avill, a son born of 
hfs tejas or lustre, named Virajas. It was, how- 
ever, the seventh descendant from Vishnu, who 
was crowned king. He was created out of the 
right arm of Vena, who had been killed by 
the angry sages for his tyranny. And he was 
enjoined by the gods and the great sages to take 
the following oath : ‘ I will, in thought, word, 

and deed, always protect the Brahman which is 
on earth. I will fearlessly maintain the law in 
accordance with Dandaniti. I will never act with 
caprice. Brahmans are not fit to be chastised by 
me. And I will protect the world from an inter- 
mixture of castes.” Detaijs have been adduced 
as to w'ho became his priest, his astrologer, his 
counsellors, his companions, and his bards and 
panegyrists. We are further informed how Fri- 
th u made the surface of the earth level, which was 
very uneven before. And then we are told that 
Vishnu, the deities, the rishis, the Regents of the 
world and so forth assembled together for 
crowning Prithu. Because he gratified {rohjitah) 
all the people, he was called Raj an (king); and 
because he protected the Brahmans against 
wounds (kshata-tranat), he earned the name of 
Kshatriya. The eternal Vishnu himself confirmed 
his power, telling him, — “No one, O king, shall 
transcend thee.” The divine Vishnu entered his 
body ! and for this reason the entire universe 
numbered Prithu among human gods (wam-dem) 
and worshipped him as a god. What other cause 
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is there in consequence of which the multitude 
live in obedience to one save the divinity (of tfle. 
montvrch) ? A person upon the exhaustion of his 
merit comes down from heaven to earth and 
takes birth as a king conversant with dandanlti, 
and becomes endowed with the greatness of 
Vishnu. Established by the gods, no one trans- 
cends him. It is for this reason that the world 
becomes subject- to him and can never command 
him. Since that time there has been no difference 
between a deva and a nara-deva, between a god and 
a human god, that is, between a god and a king. 

It wdll be seen that, according to this theory, 
the pre-political condition consists of two stages. 
'Ihe first w'as one of peace and freedom, where 
people protected one another according to Law 
(Dharma) and wliere the eliastising influence of 
danda was not felt. Tliis state of nature bears 
a close correspondence to that* described by 
Locke whose ‘dictates of right reason’ are practi- 
cally the same as the Dharma of the Indian 
theory. In the second stage moha or infatuation 
took possession of the human beings, and con- 
fusion arose. The gods (not the people), being 
alarmed, went to Prajapati Vishnu, from whom 
sprung up a mind-born son called Virajas. It 
w^as, however, Prithu Vainya; seventh descendant 
from Vishnu, who w’as crowned king. Vishnu is 
here called sandtana (Eternal*), bhagavdn (divine) 
and Prajapati (Creator). Besides, when Prithu 
Vainya was crowned king by Vishnu> the latter. 
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we are told, was accompanied by k^akra together 
with his gods, by sages, the regents of the worlds, 
and so on. Vishnu is thus differentiated from 

I 

the gods and their lord Indra. He is, therefore, 
here looked upon as Supreme Being, and not a 
mere god. When, therefore, we are told that 
Prithu was crowned king, we naturally have to 
understand that he was so crowned by the 
Supreme Being Himself. And when we are 
further told that Vishnu Himself entered the 
body of Prithu after his coronation and that a 
king is a god who upon the exhaustion 6f his 
merit descends to earth from heaven endowed 
with the greatness of Vishnu, there can absolute- 
ly be no doubt as to the divine origin of king- 
ship. The king, according to this theory, is a 
human god created and permeated by Supreme 
Being. But what about the oath which, we are 
informed, was exacted from Prithu Vainya before 
ins coronation ? Does that not show, it may be 
asked, that there was here a contract, one party 
to which was the king who for his own part 
announced his own stipulation by pledging him- 
self to protect the Vedas, respect the Brahmans, 
prevent the intermixture of castes and govern 
according to dandanUi ? This apparently smacks 
of the Governmental Compact. How can this 
element be harmonized with the divine origin 
of the king set forth in this theory? The 
reply is that this was doubtless something like 
a contract to which the king was one party. 
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Bub then who was the other' party ? Was it his 
own subjects? Far from it; for he gave this 
pledge, not to his own people, but to the gods 
and the sages. This cannot thus possibly be 
looked upon as a governmental compact, in the 
proper sense of the phrase. The full signifi- 
cance of the pledge we will see later on. But the 
present one may be safely looked upon as a 
theory setting forth the divine creation and 
essence of the king. 

What is the upshot of this disquisition ? 
What addition does it make to our knowledge 
of the political thought of Ancient India ? We 
find that there were manifold theories about 
the origin of kingship that were dominant in 
Ancient India. It is true that none of these, we 
find, bears the character of a system. But this 
need not surprise or disappoint us. For all the 
ancient books on polity that were in existence 
before the time of Kautalya seem to have been 
lost. There is reason to suppose that many of 
them contained some reasoned speculation of the 
political philosopher. If we ever are so fortu- 
nate as to light upon the original work of, say, 
Brihaspati or Bharadvaja, there is every likeli- 
hood of our finding these theories more lucidly and 
systematically set forth. As it is, we have to be 
content with what little we find in the Sanskrit 
and Pali literature in general, and the Mahabharata 
in particular. We know that the rays of light 
which are supplied from these sources are very 
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few and scattered. ‘ Nevertheless, we have in 
tjfiis Lecture brought® them to a focus, not per- 
haps without interesting results. Those who are 
acquainted with the development of political 
philosophy in Europe in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries need not be told that the 
Western theories divide themselves into two 
groups, those of Social Contract and those of 
Divine Right. Almost the same thing is percep- 
tible in regard to the Hindu theories we have so 
far surveyed. Here too we ha.ve the ideas of 
contract and of divine origin more or less clearly 
developed. What further we have to remember 
is that here is also a thjrd group of theories 
which is not noticeable in the political specula- 
tion of Europe, namely, theories about the super- 
human or supernatural as distinguished from 
the divine origin of the king. We will jjass them 
under a brief* review so that we may have a 
perspective of them all. 

There are only two Hindu accounts of the 
origin of State, which have some points of con- 
tact with the Social Contract theory of Europe. 
It is well-known that the latter contains three 
essential factors, namely, (1) the state of nature, 
(2) the Social Compact and (3) the Govern- 
mental Compact. It is seldom that all these 
three elements are clearly present in any one of 
these theories even -in the West. Now as regards 
the Hindu accounts, the first of these is that 
supplied by the Digha-Nikaya. Here the idea of 
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the Gov^errimental Compact' is fairly well brought 

out. But there is little hi this theory which 

can ,correspond either to the Social Compact 

which is here of a very nebulous character or to 

the state of nature which is here not of human, 

but of some self-luminous, beings, composed of 

the substance of mind. The second account is 

that which is contained in Chapter 67 of the 

Santiparvan. Here curiously enough all the 

features of the Social Contract theory are present 

and in a fairly sharp-cut fashion. The state of 
« 

nature in this case, as we have seen, was a state 
of war which was succeeded by the formation of 
a Social Compact y^hich inspired confidence 
among all classes and ensured peace and good 
will for some time. This was followed by the 
(Tovernmental Compact by means of which the 
liberty of individuals was transferred to the 
hands of a single individual, namely, the sove- 
reign. So far as we can see, this theory which 
is to be ascribed to Bharadvaja is not only a 
full-fledged one, satisfying all the conditions of the 
Western theory of Social Contract, but also one 
which makes the closest approach to that of 
Hobbes. Hobbes, however, was the theoretical 
apologist of Stuart despotism and held that by 
means of the Governmental Compact absolute 
power was irrevocably transferred to the ruler. ^ 

1 Dr. U. Ghosnl holds that' “ Hobbes pAmits the subjects to cancel 
their obligation to the sovereign in the event of the latter’s failure 
to protect them from the evil of anarchy ” (.4 HUtory oj Hindu Politic 
ml TheorieH, p. 270, note), but does not specify his grounds. 
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“Since he was not £i: party to the contract, he 
could not break it, neither could the people with- 
draw rights which they had irrevocably trans- 
ferred. Obedience was necessary, no matter 
how the sovereign exercised his power, and the 
right of revolution was for ever gone.”’ Such 
was not, however, the case with the Social Con- 
tract theory by the Hindu political thinkers. 
According to the latter the king was still the 
servant of the people. The sixth part of the 
grains and the tenth part of the merchandise 
that was his due was but the wage that he 
received for his service to the people. This is 
also the view of Kautalya, who goes even one 
.step further and says that “Whatever of the 
property of citizens robbed by thieves the king 
cannot recover, shall be made good from hi.s own 
pocket.”^ This was also the view of Baudhayana, 
Gautama, and other authors of the Dharmasastra. 
In fact, the idea that the king was a servant 
of the people continued down to .the 3rd century 
A.D., that is, till the time of the Buddhist monk 
Aryadeva. Even he could not help blurting 
out : Oana-ddsasya te darpah shadhhdgena hhrita- 
sya kah, ‘ what superciliousness is thine ( 0 king ), 
who art a (mere) servant of the body politic 
and receivest the .sixth part of the produce as 
thine wage?’ The king’s power can thus hardly 
be supposed to be absolute or arbitrary, and it 

* Getters Introduction to Political Science^ p. 84. 

2 Cartnichael Lectures, pp. 123 and 129. 
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is this feature that distirtguishes the Hindu 
theory of Social Contract fr®m that propounde’^ 
by Hobbes, and perhaps marks its superiority 
over the latter. 

The second group of Hindu theories that we 
have now to pass under rapid review is connected 
with the supernatural origin of the king. We 
have seen above that the Sanskrit word deva signi- 
fies both a deity and Supreme Being. There are 
some Hindu theories which hold that the king 
either is an abode of gods or is a god himself. 
The king cannot, according to this view, be taken 
to have a divine origin as the word ‘ divine,’ in 
this phrase at least, always refers to Supreme 
Being. Those of the first group have been desig- 
nated theories of the superhuman origin or essence 
of the king to distinguish them from those which 
represent the king as having emanated from or 
pervaded by Supreme Being. The first group 
again may be divided into two sections according 
as they regard^ the king, the ruler, as a mere 
abode of the Regents of the Quarters or a god by 
himself performing the functions of the latter. 
The view of Wind-god Matarisvan is that the 
king is Indra, Yaraa and Dbarma, that is, an 
abode pf these Regents of the Quarters. In 
between this view and the Social Contract falls 
the theory set forth and apparently countenanced 
by Kautalya which is a combination of the two. 
It is true that the king was elected by the people 
in accordance with the Governmental Compact, 
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but by virtUv. of it ho has come to occupy such a 
lofty and sublime position that being also a dis- 
penser of aiwards and punishments, he can very 
well be looked upon as an abode of Indra and 
Yama. It deserves to be noticed that in the 
MaUrya period kings, though they were called 
rdjan, were also addressed as Devanam-priya. 
This was the title of Asoka as is evident from 
his edicts. His grand-son Dasaratha also bears 
the same title. And there are found epigraphs 
even in Ceylon, which give this epithet to at least 
three of its early kings. Now Devanam-priya 
means ‘ beloved of the gods.’ Why should a king 
be looked upon as beloved, not of God, but of 
gods ? The most plausible explanation is that 
he was looked upon as a well-known abode of 
chiefly the Regents of the Quarters, such as Iridra 
and Yama. Soon after the Mauryan period, how- 
ever, the king .became not a beloved of the gods 
but a god himself, not an abode of the Regents 
of the Quarters but a god performing their func- 
tions. This is the view, as we have seen, which 
was propounded by Brihaspati to Vasumanas, and 
was carried one step further by Manu who not 
only accepted that the king was a god discharg- 
ing the function of the various Guardians of the 
Quarters but a god created by the Supreme 
Being to prevent a state of anarchy. It is Manu 
who for the first ,ibime imports the element of 
really divine origin. But a still further develop- 
ment of this idea of kingship, as we have seen. 
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has been formulated in Chapter 59 of the 6anti- 
parvan. Here we find tjjat the king is n5t 
simply created and crowned, but also pervaded 
and supported, by Vishnu as the Supreme Being. 

A theory similar to the last is the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings which was started 'and 
developed by Christian Apostles and Fathers in 
Europe. Paul, e.g., declares: — “ The powers that 
be are ordained by God. Whosoever therefore 
resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of 
God, . . .He is the minister of God, a revenger to 
exec’hte wrath upon him that doeth evil.” ' Tt 
was, therefore, perfectly intelligible when Fathers 

frenoeus, St. Ambrosiaster and St. Augustine 

♦ 

propounded the view that the ruler was not only 
the minister of God’s remedy for sins but the in- 
strument of His punishment.^ It was also no 
wonder at all if in his speech to Parliament in 
1609 James I of England declared: “Kings are 
justly called Gods ; for that they exercise a man- 
ner or resemblance of Divine power upon earth : 
For if you will consider the Attributes of God, 
you shall see how' they agree in the person of a 
King. God hath power to create, or destroy, 
make, or unmake at his pleasure, to give life, or 
send death, to judge all, and to be judged nor 
accountable to none: To raise low things, and to 

I VV. A. Dunning’s A. History of Political Theories, AncieMt ami 
Mvdimval, p. 178. 

^ A. J. Carlyle’s A History of Mediaeval Theories in the West, Vol i, 
p. 148 and 
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make high things low# at his pleasure, and to God 
ar’e both soul and bo^y due. And the like power 
have Kings: They make and immake their sub- 
jects; they have power of raising, and caTsting 
down; of life, and of death ; judges over all their 
subjects, and in all cases, and yet accountable to 
none but God only. They have power to exalt 
low things, and abase high things, and make their 
subjects like men at the Chess.” ' Surely enor- 
mity cannot further go. Fortunately for India 
though the divine origin of kings was maintained 
by some schools, it was never pushed to ‘any 
absurd extreme. For if we just recall to our 
mind what is set forth in ('^hapter 59 of the 
8antiparvan which is the only place in ancient 
Indian literature which speciously sets forth the 
divine origin of kingship, we find that an 
oath is exacted from Prithu Vainya by the gods 
and the sages, immediately before he is crowned. 
He solemnly promises to protect the Vedas, res- 
pect the Brahmans, maintain the social and 
moral order, and prevent an intermixture of 
castes. It is only when he pledges himself to 
this line of policy that he is crowned king by the 
gods and the sages under the auspices of the 
Supreme Being, Vishnu, who now enters the body 
of Prithu Vainya and makes of him a nara-deva, 
ruling over and transcending all mankind. This 
coronation oath nsiiturally implies that a king is a 

A Me Ilwain’s The Folitical Wo-rka of James I. (Harvard Political 
Classics), pp. 307-8, 
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nam-deva, and continues to be pervaded and 
presided over by the Supreipe Being only so lofig 
as he sticks to that oath. The clearest implica- 
tion is that as soon as he commits a breach of 
this pledge, the divine contract into which he has 
entered with the gods and sages is forthwith 
dissolved, and the other party, namely, Vishnu 
as Supreme Being and as the head of the gods 
and sages is under no obligation to pervade him, 
and the divine essence of the king forthwith 
evaporates. 8uch is the view of Manu also. Al- 
though he ordains that a king is not only a crea- 
tion of Supreme God but a great deity himself, 

he tells us in the same breath that for the sake 

« 

of the king He created His own son, namely. 
Chastisement (Damia), theprotecter of all people, 
that is the Law {Dimrma) itself, but that he who 
inflicts it must discern well (vs. 25-8) ; other- 
wise, that Chastisement itself, if unjnstly inflicted, 
will strike down tho king together with his rela- 
tives, castles and territories. Evidently his divine 
origin and superhuman nature will not serve a 
king, the moment he swerves from Dharma or 
liaw. 

There is, however, one passage from a Sanskrit 
work bearing on this point which we cannot pass 
over in this connection. It* is not from any 
Artha- or Niti- sastra, but rather from a Smriti of 
the fourth or fifth ‘ century A.D., namely, the 
Naradasmyiti. There we are told that “ a ruler 
has purchased his subjects through (the practice 
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of) austerities ; therefore the king is their lord. 
For that reason, his* bidding must be obeyed; 
their livelihood even depends on the king,’’ and 
also that “ as a husband though feeble must be 
constantly worshipped b}?^ his wives, in the same 
way a ruler though worthless must be (constant- 
ly) worshipped by his subjects.” ^ From this 
one is apt to infer that here we have a categori- 
cal statement that the king should be honoured 
irrespective of his personal qualifications and his 

orders obeyed without reference to their moral 
’ > 

justification. It may be contended that Narada 
here inculcates the doctrine of _passive obedience, 
on the part of his subjectiv in its extreme form, 
thus making the closest approach to the Western 
theory of Divine Right. But if we read the whole 
chapter carefully, we shall find that whereas 
verse 8 says that “what is opposed to revealed 
and traditional' law, or injurious to living beings, 
must not be practised by the king,” verse 12 
further distinctly permits us to advise or even 
rebuke a king, in spite of his dignity and sanctity, 
if he swerves from the path of duty. It will thus 
be seen that even this passage from the Narada- 
smriti does not ordain the doctrine of Divine 
Right. And, in fact, so far as we know, no 
school of Hindu Polity or Law, though it may 

1 Verses 22 and 25 from the pariMshta of the text of the Narada- 
fimriti published by Julius Jolly (Beng, As. Soc/e edition, 1885). The 
same verses quoted in Mitramidra’s Rajanlti-prakasa (Chowkhamba Sk. 
Series). For their translation by Julius Jolly, see Sacred Boohs of the 
East, Vol. XXXIII, p. 217. 

11 
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propound the divine origin of kingship, does 
either acknowledge the king^s rule by divine rigftt, 
or consider his person as divine. 

The idea of the divinity of a king is not 
confined to India alone. It is well-known 
that Pharaohs of Egypt were styled Si-re or 'sons 
of the Sun-god, and are represented in sculp- 
ture as being protected by the rays emanating 
from tlie orb of the sun. This pretention to 
divinity seems to have been borrowed from them 
by Ptolemiefs of Egypt and also by the Seleuki- 
des.*^’* Their example was followed not only by 
Bactro-Greek kings but also the Parthians. Thus 
we find Euthydemos receiving the posthumous 
homage of being styled Theos. And Antimachos 
and Agathocles actually called themselves during 
their lifetime Theos and Theothropos (Son of God). 
The Kushana emperors, Kanishka, Huvishka and 
Vasudeva, are known to have assumed tlu? title of 
Devaputra in their formulary, which, antiquarians 
and archaeologists think, is a mere Sfxnskrit trans- 
lation of the Chinese Tien-Tzen (Son of Heaven).' 
But the Kushanas went one step forward by 
representing themselves on their coins with the 
nimbus, aureole, clouds or flames to indicate their 
divine origin just as the Hellenic divinities figure on 
^ those of the Indo-Bactrian Greek princes.® The 

1 JM. Ant., 1903, j>. 430 and ft. 

- It, however, seems better to take * devaputra as the Sanskrit 
equivalent of the Greek Theothropos by which Agathocles styled 
himself. 

In some of the office documents, recovered in Khotan during 



Kushanas were succeotled by the Guptas in their 
so i^ereigiity over Nortt^ern India. And we find the 
latter princes also depicted on their coins with a 
nimbus round their head. This need cause lis no 
surprise, because deities are described in early 
Brahmanical and Buddhist texts as self-luminous 
in body. And furtlier, as we have seen from the 
Taittiriya-Brahmana, Indra, who is hero typical of 
the king, was endowed with the lustre of Prajapati 
which was like that of the Sun and shaped like a 
golden disc. It was therefore natural*if the Gupta 
princes adopted the nimbus from their KusWana 
predecessors, as these were not necessarily un- 
assimilable features. But they too seem to have 
gone one step further. For in the celebrated 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription (1. 28) of Samudra* 
gupta we find that this king is described as “ A 
human being only in the performance of the rites 
and established practices of the world (but veri- 
tably) God with the world as his residence ” (lohi- 
d‘hamno devi^sya). ’ It seems “tliat Sam-udragupta 
is here identified with, not a god, but Supreme 
Being. Nevertheless, he has been called Dhanada- 
Varun-Endr-Aiitaka-sama, that is, equal to 
Kubera, Varuna, Indra and Yama, the Kegentsof 
the Quarters. It is curious how, if he performed 
the combined function of these Guardian.s of tl)e 

excavations, which belong to the Kushana rulers, we meet in the 
Xiomplimentary introductiops with such phra.ses as (Jeva-nmnuffhya- 
sampujita^ ‘honoured by gods and men, ’ (8k. pm- 

fyaksha-d^m.ta)t ‘ a divinity incarnate ’ (M. A. Steiii’s Ancient Khotan, 
VoL I, p., 3(56, n.T7). 
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world, be could be looked upon as not a god but 
God. The contradiction may perhaps be explain- 
ed by saying that the Regents of tte Quarters 
were, after all, so many forms of Supreme God, 
so that Samudragupta could be both. That the 
Gupta kings were raised to the dignity, not of a 
mere god but of Supreme Deity, is quite clear from 
the fact that Kumaragupta and Budhagupta 
adopted the title of parama-daivata in their formu- 
lary in the Damodarpur copper plate grants.' 
Parmna-daimta can signify ‘ Supreme Deity ’ only, 
and* it cannot possibly be doubted that they took 
themselves to be identical with the Supreme Being. 
From Chapter 59 of the »Santiparvan we have seen 
that the king is called a nara-deva and is taken to 
be pervaded by Vishnu as Supreme Being. It 
was in accordance with this Hindu belief that the 
Gupta ; sovereigns seem to have claimed identity 
with tlie Supreme Deity. 

We cannot properly conclude our enquiry into 
the origin of the state without taking note of 
another theory which presents what may be 
called the paternal view of kingship.^ In the 
Santiparvan we have at least three verses which 
refer to this conception of the king’s duty. One 
verse has : 

^ Ep, Ind., V'ol. XV, pp. 130, 133, 135, 138 and 142. . CoiTespouding 
to paranha-daivata of the Damodarpur grants, we have param-esvara 
of somewhat later plates. The last phj’ase also must be taken to 
mean precisely the same thing. 

2 This was first pointed out by Mr. N. Q, llanerji in the (JalcuUa 
IlevieWf 1922, Oot.-”Dec., p. 392 and ft’. 
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“Me IS the best of ‘kings in whose dominions 
men move fearlessly ^like sons in the house of 
their father.*’ (LVII. 33.) 

Then in Chapter 139 we have two verses: 
“^Manu, lord of created beings, has spoken 
about these seven qualities of the king, namely, 
tlmt he is mother, father, preceptor, protector. 
Fire, VaLsravana. and Yama. (V. 102.) 

“ The king, who is compassionate towards the 
subjects, is, indeed, the father of the people. 
The man, who behaves himself falsely towards 
him, is born an animal (in the next life).” (V. 103.) 

The ‘patrimonial theory’ is by Jio means un- 
known to Buddhist literature, for Jaiaka Vol. V. 
p. 223 has netCi pita uggaio ratthapdlo. 

Thus we find that according to this view the 
ideal relation of the king towards his subjects is 
not only that of father and mother to their sons but 
also that of the preceptor towards his disciples. 
The same view seems to have been countenanced by 
Kautalya who in no less than two places refers to 
it in his Arthasiistra by using the expression pit- 
eva (mugrihniydl. ' Thus in the chapter dealing 
with ‘ the Provincial Settlements,’ the king is 
advised to grant exemption of taxes on certain 
emergent occasions, but, when this period of 
exemption is over, he is exhorted to treat the 
people as a father would his sons.' Similarly, 
the ' chapter concerning ‘ the Remedies against 
State Calamities’ ends with an injunction to the 

^ Arthxt^^stra , p. 47. 
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king that he shall everywheVe favour the afflicted 
among his people as a father his sons.' It will 
thus, be seen that the paternal conceptioii of 
kingly duties is traceable as far back as the time 
of Kautalya at least. And what is a most gratify- 
ing ciroum.stauce in this connection is that Asoka, 
who is not far removed from Kautalya in time 
and who wonderfully blended in himself the 
duties of the monarch and the missionary, confess- 
es to have been guided by this ideal. Thus in 
Pillar Edict IV., he .says: “Certainly, just as 
(a person) feels confident after making over his 
offspring to a clever nurse, (saying unto himself) 
‘ the clever nurse desir<?s to bring up 1037^ offspring,’ 
even so have I appointed the Rajjukas for the 
welfare and ha])piness of the provincials.” ^ 
What Asoka means is that the Rajjuka officials 
are to his people what a nurse is to a man’s off- 
spring. Evidently he looks upon ‘his subjects as 
his own children. SimilarH", in separate Kalinga 
Edicts, he distinctly savs: “All men are my off- 
spring. Just as for (nyv) offspring I desire that 
the3^ be united with all welfare and happiness of 
the world and of the next, precisely do I desire it 
for all men.” ® This clearly shows that Asoka 
had a paternal conception of Jiis duty as king. 

Now, an impartial consideration of these data 
leads to the inference that among the poetical 

1 Ibid., p. 210. 

2 D. R. Bliandarkars Asoka, pp. 309*10, 

^ Ibid., pp. 323 and 320. 
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writings of Ancient India, there was current what 
is' at present knowjj as the Theory of Force ^ 
which, historically speaking, means that ‘govern- 
ment is the outcome of human aggression’. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that this 
theory came into existence at a time when the 
kingly power became absolute, that is, about the 
advent of the Mauiyan supremacy. Just as 
children are solely dependent upon parents who 
can do to thorn just what they like, the subjects 
were at the mercy of the king who was thus no 
better than a despot. This presents a strong 
contrast to the notion, that was prevalent most 
probably before tlie rise of the Mauryan power 
and according to which the king was considered 
to be a mere servant of the State and was allowed 
to levy the jrrescribed taxes in order that lie 
might receive the wage due to him tor his services. 
But this paternal conception of a king’s duty 
.does not indicate a theory of ‘self-seeking 
domination acquii’cd by superior physical force’ 
such as was liuiied by the theologians of the 
Middle Ages against earthly sovereignty and for 
the glorification of the spiritual power. Nor 
does it indicate ‘ the process of aggressive exploi- 
tation, by- means of which a part of the community 
has succetnled in defrauding their fellows of the 
just reward of their labour,’ such as has been 
urged by the socialists of the modern day. It 
points rather to the principle that government is 

1 8tex>hen Leacock's Elements of Political ^Science, [>. :ii> and fL 
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based on the dependence o£ the weak upon the 
strong, where the stronger rujes, not by repressioTi 
but by benevolence, where proteotioh is given 
freely* to ungrudging obedience. Such is the 
relation of parent and child, preceptor and disciple, 
master and servant. This is the relation intended 
by this theory between the ruler and the ruled, 
the prince and his subjects. This theory seems 
to have come into exi.stence shortly prior to the 
advent of the Mauryan dynasty (325 B.C.) when 
the republican states were being swallowed by 
tlie powerful monarchies and the monarchies 
themselves were fast developing into an imperi- 
alism. 



LECTURE VI. 

The Nature and End of the Hindu «taxe. 

We have seen what conception the Hindus of 
Ancient India had of the State. Let us now try 
to find out what was the actual nature and end of 
the Hindu State. There is no single book or no 
single chapter of any book, Avhich treats of this 
subject as a whole or even in part. There are, 
however, many chapters of Kautalya’s Artha- 
sastra, the iSantiparvan of the Mahabharata and 
so forth which are interspersed with incidental 
observations and reflections on this subject attri- 
buted to the various writers of the ancient Hindu 
Polity. If we can piece them together, it will be 
possible to obtain a fairly accurate and vivid 
picture of the Ancient Hindu State, which cannot 
but be of supreme interest to us all. Let us, 
therefore, make this attempt, and see what pic^ture 
is held out before us. 

It has been stated in one of tlie previous 
Lectures that according to the Hindu idea the 
State compri.sed seven natural elements, the first 
and. most pre-eminent of which is svdrnin or lord 
and master. We have also scon that according to 
almost all the theorists of Ancient India, the best 
type of svdmin is the one represented by the ruler 
of a monarchical state. We have also seen that 
Kautalya goes even one step further and tells us 
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that the king is really the Slate, in the sense, of 
/ * * % 

^course, that the king, if possessed of the best and 
richest qualities of a svamin, can enrich all the 
other prakritis, howsoever weak and impoverished 
they might be. So when we want to ascertain 
the nature and end of the Hindu State, the first 
question that must present itself to us is : what 
was expected of the king, that is to say, where 
was the necessity of a king at the helm of a State ? 
Fortunately for us this question has been fre- 
quently raised and discussed in many Sanskrit 
worJis. The state of society where there is no king 
or where there is a weakling of a king is often 
imagined, and vivid (descriptions given to us of 
the horrors that ensue from anarchy. The follow- 
ing (Quotations from two chapters of the Santi- 
parvan will suftice. Chapter 67, which, as has 
already been seen, sets forth the Social Contract 
theory, contains the follovo'ng typical verses 
bearing on our question : 

“During times of anarchy, the sinful man 
derives great pleasure by plundering the wealth 
of other people. When, however, his (ill-got) 
wealth is snatched away by others, he wishes for 
a king (v. 13). 

“ It is evident, therefore, that in times of 
anarchy the very wicked even cannot be happy. 
The wealth of one is snatched away by two. 
That of these two is snatched away by many 
acting together (v. 14). 

“ He who is not a slave is made a slave. 
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Women, again, are fbrci'bly abducted. For these 
reasons the gods created kings for protecting the 
" people (v. 15). 

“ If there were no king on earth for wielding 
the rod of chastisement, the strong would then 
liave preyed on the weak after the manner of 
fisbe-s in the water (v. 16).” 

The next chapter of the Santiparvan, that is, 
( 'hapter 68, describes a dialogue between Brihas- 
pati and Vasumanas. The former in his discourse 
expatiates upon the terrors that would ensue if 
there were no king to govern the State. Some of 
the verses that occur in connection therewith are 
also worthy of quotation.. They are as follows : 

“The duties of all men, 0 thou of great 
wisdom, may be seen to have their root in the 
king. It is through fear of the king only that 
men do not devour one another (v. 8). 

“ As fishes in shallow water and birds in a 
spot safe from danger dart and rove as they please 
(for a time) and repeatedly attack (v. 11), 

“ And grind one anotlier with force and then 
meet with certain destruction (v. 12), 

“ Even so men sink in utter darkness and 
meet with destruction if they have no king to 
protect them, like a herd of cattle without the 
herdsman to look after them (v. 13). 

“ Nobody, with reference to any article in his 
possession, would-be able to say; ‘This is mine.’ 
Wives, sons, food and other kinds i:)f property, 
would not then exist (v. 15). 
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“ Ruin would overtake everything if the king 
did not exercise the duty of protection. Wicked 
men would forcibly appropriate the vehicles, 
robes, ornaments, precious stones, and other kinds 
of property belonging to others, if the king did 
not protect (v. 16). 

“If the king did not protect, men would 
worry or even injure their very mothers and 
fathers if aged, their very preceptors, guests and 
elderly people (v. 18), 

“ If the king did not protect, impurity of 
birth would not be recognised ; there would be 
no agriculture, no commercial roads ; morality 
(dharnia) would sink ; aii»d the three Vedas would 
disappear (v. 21). 

“Sacrifices, accompanied by presents, would 
no longer be performed according to the ordinance ; 
there will be no marriages and no festivities, if 
the king did not protect (v. 23). 

“All kinds of injustice would set in; there 
would be intermixture of castes; and famine 
Mmuld ravage the kingdom, if the king did not 
protect (v, 29). 

“ Being protected by the king, men, being 
everywhere fearless, can sleep at pleasure with 
the doors of their houses open .(v. .30). 

“If the king protects, women decked with 
every ornament fearlessly wander without any 
males (to attend upon them) (v. 32). 

“This world is rooted in Varta and is always 
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protected by the three Vedas. All this remains 
ihtact if the king prptects (v. 35).” 

\ The above verses set forth the reasons why 
a king is indispensable. | Their essence is concen- 
trated in the verses which tell us that if there 
were no king, the strong would devour the weak, 
just as the fishes do in water, and which refer to 
what is popularly known as the Mdlsya-nyaya. 
This seems to have been a favourite maxim with 
the Hindu exponents of the political science and 
is repeated almost everywhere to explain the 
necessity of placing a king at the head of gov- 
ernment. Thus Kautalya has given the samei 
illustration, not once, but twice, in his Arthasastra./ 
In one place he says : “ Because, if the chastising 
rod is not exercised, it brings about the realisation 
of the proverb of the greater fish swallowing the 
smaller. In the absence of the wielder of the 
chastising rod, the strong devours the weak.” 
Similarly, ho speaks of the Mdl-sya-nydya in 
connection with his account of the Social Contract 
theory which we have considered in the last 
Lecture. fThere he puts the duties of kings in a 
nutshell by saying that they are intended to 
ensure yoga and ksherna to their subjects and 
remove their sins. Now% what is meant by yoga- 
kshema, and how* are the kings expected to 
remove sins from their kingdom ? Precisely the 
same idea is expressed in the Ydjnavalkya-smriti 
(I. 100), where, however, the phrase yoga-kshema 
has been explained by the Mitakshara as follows : 



alabdha-labho yogah labdha-paripalanam kshemah, 
f/ yoga means the acquisition pf what has not Beeti 
lacqnired, and kshema the preservation of what 
has been acquired.” This is, no doubt, how the 
two terms have been differentiated, but both 
together are taken to signify ‘ security of posses- 
sion’ or ‘safety of property.’ 

Tf we now consider the extracts we have 
cited from Chapters 67 and 68 of the f^antiparvan, 
we shall be in a position to understand what is 
meant by yoga-kshema. If there is no king, 
nobo’dy, we are told, can with reference to any 
article in his possession say — ‘ This is mine,’ and 
wicked people will snatch away the food, vehicles, 
robes, ornaments, precious stones and other kinds 
of property belonging to others. Women, again, 
are forcibly abducted. When the king, however, 
protects, men can sleep at pleasure with the doors 
of their houses open, and even women decked 
with ornaments can fearlessly go to any place 
without any male relatives to escort them. Again , 
if there is no king, he who is not a slave is made 
a slave, and there is no agriculture, no commercial 
roads, and famine ravages the country. This 
Avorld is rooted in Vdrtd, wiiich consists of 
agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade. All this 
remains intact if the king protects. In fact, all 
legal and economic ties of society are snapped, if 
there is no king tp govern a. country. This, in 
short, is what is intended to be understood by the 
yoga-kshema, which the king grants to his people. 



Let us now try to understand what sins exactly 
the king is expected to destroy in his kingdom. 
Here too the extracts quoted above come to our 
help. Of course, when the king insists upon his 
men respecting the mutual rights of property, the 
sin of appropriating what does not belong to 
oneself is no doubt removed.. But there were 
other kinds of sins also which the king dissipated. 
B'or, we are told, that if the king did not , protect, 
men would harass and even harm their mothers, 
fathers, preceptors, guests and other elderly 
people, and that all re.strictions about raafriage 
and intercourse would cease. In other words, the 
moral and family ties of society would be swept 
away in the absence of royal protection. These 
sins, however, are not possible if the king exercises 
the duty of protection. It will thus be seen that 
if there is no king at the lielm of the affairs of a 
kingdom, all -wholesome barriers are destroyed, 
and all ties, not only legal, but also social, and 
moral, that bind men into society, are cut asunder. 
But this is not all. For, if we carefully study the 
excerpts cited above, w'c shall find that they speak 
also of the religious ties. For, have we not been 
told that if the king did not protect, the three 
Vedas would disappear, sacrifices w'ould not be 
performed, there would be brahmanicide, and that 
there would be no detection of iraj)urity of birth 
and consequently there would be intermixture 
of castes ? It will be noticed that what we have 
stated in describing the social, moral and legal 
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ties of society holds good for states of all ages 
and all climes. But what Jias just been stat^ 
about the sacerdotal aspect of the society is not 
true *for all places and all times but only for a 
Hindu State, — a Hindu State strongly influenced 
by the Brahmanical order. And the question 
naturally arises whether these chapters of the 
Santiparvau reflect a state of society of the 4th 
century A.D. onwards when it was dominated 
by Brahmanic supremacy, or whether such a 
thing was prevalent in the time of ICautalya also, 
if no't of his predecessors. 

Let us for that reason discuss the question 
whether in the time of^Kautalya and earlier the 
Hindu State was based on a Brahmanic foundation, 
such as that indicated by the Mahabharata. In 
this connection we have in the main to take into 
consideration the third chapter of the First Book 
of the KauiaUya, which is called Trayl-sthdpana 
or Establishment of the Triple Vedas. Almost at 
the beginning of this chapter we are informed 
that as the Triple Vedas definitely settle the res- 
pective dharma or duties of the four varnas or 
castes and of the four (isramas or orders of social 
life, they arc of immense use, apparently to the 
Arthas^stra. Then the duties of the various 
vanias are specified. We will see what they are. 
The duty of the Brahman is study and teaching 
(of the Veda), performance of sacrifices, making 
others perform sacrifices, and the giving away 
and receiving of gifts. The duty of a Kshatriya 
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is study (of the Veda^), performance of sacrifices, 
giving away gifts, Hying by arms, and protection 
of living beings. The duty of a Vaisya is study 
(of the Veda), performance of sacrifices, giving 
away gifts, agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade. 
The duty of a f^udrii is the service of the twice- 
born, Viirta, the profession of an artisan and that 
of a bard. Then we are informed of the duties 
attaching to the four airamas. Curiously enough, 
tlie asrama of the householder is mentioned first, 
though it constitutes the second order of the social 
life. The duty of the householder, wo are told, is 
earning livelihood by his proper work, marriage 
among his equals but of dilTerent ancestral Rishis, 
intercourse with his wife at the proper time, gifts 
to gods, manes, guests and servants and tlie eating 
of leavings. Tiie duty of a Brahrnacharm or 
V^edic Student is studying tlie Veda, fire-worship, 
ablution at th.e proper time, liviiig by begging, 
staying with his teacher to the end of his life (as 
Brahmacharin), or in his absence with his 
(teacher’s) son, or with a fellow-student. Then 
comes the third asrama, namely, that of a 
Vanaprastha or forest recluse, whose duty is 
observance of continence, sleeping on bare earth, 
keeping matted hair, wearing deer-skin, keeping 
fire, ablution, worship of gods, manes and guests, 
and living upon forest produce. The duty of 
Parivrajaka or ascetic is control of senses, 
abstinence from all works, possessing nothing, 
shunning all attachment, begging in different 
12 
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places, dwelling in forest, and purity internal and 
external. Then Kautalya tells us that duties 
common to all d-Hramas are non-injury to all, 
truthfulness, freedom from spite, non-wickedness 
and forgiveness. The observance of one’s own 
duty {sva-dharma), we are told, leads to heaven 
and infinite bliss, but through its violation the 
world is ruined through samkara or confusion. 
This is followed by two verses which conclude the 
chapter. The first of these says that hence the 
king shall never allow people to swerve from their 
duties, because whoever upholds his own duty is 
happy both here and hereafter. The second 
verse, which is more important, says: “ For the 
society, whose bounds of Aryan conduct are well 
fixed, which is established on varna and dsrama 
and is thus guided by the Triple Vedas, surely 
prospers, never perislies.” We cannot have a full 
conception of the religious character of the Hindu 
state in the 4th century B.O. and earlier unless 
we examine the contents also of Chapter 7 of book 
III of the Kautallya, which is styled puira-vibhdga 
or Distinction between Sons. In this Cliapter 
various types of sons have been specified and 
their claims to the division of property discussed. 
Kautalya approves of anuloma marriages, that is, 
marriages of males with females of lower castes. 
He, however, disapproves of pmtiloma or mar- 
riages of males with females of higher castes, 
and remarks that such marriages are po.ssible 
when a king violates his own duty, that is, the 
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duty of preventing, smhkara or confusion of 
cAsfes. 

Let Us now see what state of society is 
revealed to us by a critical study of these two 
Chapters from the Kautaliya. It is quite clear 
that Kautalya accepts the social order which is 
based upon varm or caste and (mama He calls it 
an Aryan society, and what is further interesting is 
that he gives us to understand that it was the 
social fabric sanctioned by the Trayi or the 
Triple Vedas. The primary duty of the king was 
to see that each caste and each airama scrupu- 
lously observed the duties assigned to tltein by 
the Trayi and thus preserve the Aryan character 
of the society. It is expressly stated that he 
shall allow no samkara or confusion to creep in, 
which must arise when people do not perform the 
duties of the caste or (mama to which they 
pertain. What these duties are we have just seen , 
and there can be no doubt that they are practi- 
cally the same as those specified by Manu. Even 
in the sphere of marriages there seems to be the 
same agreement between Kautalya and Manu ; 
because whereas both allow anuloma, they 
condemn pratilorm, marriages. There is, how- 
ever, a distinction between the society that was 
in existence in the time of Kautalya and the society 
that prevailed about the 2nd century A.D. when 
the Manusmriti was recast. We know from the 
Kautaliya that in certain circumstances and for 
certain flagrant crimes even a Brahman could be 
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killed. But Manu lays dovrn that a Brahman 
shall not be killed in any ciromnstances. Similaf- 
ly, though the theory of the mixed castb is upheld 
by Kautalya, it is given only in its broad outline, 
‘‘ and is widely separated from the complicated 
system of Manu.” Nevertheless, it cannot ‘ be 
denied that the Hindu state, such as that des- 
cribed by Kautalya, is modelled on the Vedic pat- 
tern. And further what specially deserves to be 
noticed is that he does not mention any conflicting 
views in regard to this configuration of the Aryan 
Society.’ The conclusion is further permissible 
that what ho describes was also true and un- 
controverted for his predecessors. There can, 
therefore, be no reasonable doubt that the Hindii. 

state of the KaufaMya vvas based on religious 

f ou ndation and i ts socj al arran gemeii t looked upon 
as coming down from the Veda. Kautalya was a 
practical statesman. He had, therefore, to accept, 
as a given fact, the social fabric of his time, which 
had been developed and moulded according to the 
Vedas. Neither did he give undue prominence to 
this sacerdotal constitution of the state nor did 
he recommend any resistance to it. He had to 
take the structure of the society as it was in his 
time, and the idea of upsetting it and introducing 
any arbitrary change was far removed from the 

1 IncL Ant., 1924, p. 130, It is true, a^s we have seen above, that 
ac<^ording to the Brihaspati School, Tray I was a pious fraud. But 
even they must have taken for granted the stnicture of the Aryan 
society founded upon Trayi. 
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mipd of Kautalya dr his predecessors as it was 
from the thoughts of the princes of Europe during 
the Middle Ages. , 

This Vedic character of the Hindu state even 
in the time of Kautalya, no doubt, limited the 
scope of the state authority, and reduced it to 
something like a socio-religious state. But bar- 
ring this reservation, in all other spheres of inter- 
ests the activity of the state was not only 
unbounded but also distinctly socialistic and 
highly beneficial to the people. Let us see how 
in tliese spheres the state exercised its fmiction as 
state. The hiast that the king was expected to 
do, we have seen, was to grant yoga-kshema and 
remove the sins of his subjects. In other words, 
to use the language of Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
the state was expected to ensure “ the maintenance 
of security against both external enemies and 
internal dissensions.” This presupposes the 
development of the sense of law^ and of the police 
organization. That both private and criminal 
law was developed at this early period is clear to 
any one Avho has read the Book of the Arthasastra 
entitled Dharmasthiya. That the state detected, 
pursued, and destroyed all those who were a 
danger to itself internally or externally by means 
of their espionage system is perhaps too apparent 
to a reader of the KaiiUillya. There can be no 
doubt that so far as legal security and police 
measures were concerned, the state of the Kauta- 
llya left little to be desired. But from this point 



of view the state becomes a mere Legal State qj* 
Police State. But protectioil of life anij property 
and tl)e administration of justice was not the only 
function of the Hindu state. It had also to take 
cognisance of a number of philanthrophic,'' 
intellectual, and, above all, economic necessities, 
which had nothing to do with legal security and 
for which the care of the state was indispensable. 
Nowhere in India from the first century A..D. 
onwards do we find any concern evinced for the 
exercise of this f unction of the state. Perhaps in 
the great political upheaval caused by the irrup- 
tions and aggressions of such foreign liordes as 
the Yavanas, Sakas, Palbavas, Kushanas, Hunas, 
and, in tlic later times, all kinds of foreign 
Muhammadan hordes, there was a sad neglect of 
the intellectual and economic interests of the state. 
And the cataclysm was so complete and far-reach- 
ing that the people of India do not' even dream 
that there was a period once in their own history 
when the Hindu state was alive to the extreme 
importance of this part of its function. 

It is worthy of note that most of the offi- 
cials mentioned in the Adhyaksha-pmehara have 
a two-fold function to perform : (1) to carry on 
the administration of the kingdom and (2) to 
undertake and manage industries and trades on 
behalf of the state. Thus Sit-adhyaksha was the 
Superintendent of Agriculture. ' He had of course 
his general duties to perform such as those of the 
supervision of agriculture, irrigation and manuring 
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in all parts of the oduntry. But over and above 
this he was entrusted with the special duty of 
cultivating crown landsJ| “He shall employ” 
says Kautalya, “slaves, labourers and prisoners 
to sow seeds in his (that is, state-owned) land 
which has been furrowed with many ploughs. 
The work of these shall not suffer on accoiint of 
any want in the implements and accessories of 
ploughing and of bullocks. Nor shall there be 
any delay in procuring to them the assistance of 
blacksmiths, cary>enters, borers, rope-makers, 
snake-catcliers and so forth. Any loss done to 
them shall be punished with a fine equal to the 
loss.' ” Does this passage not clearly show that 
the Superintendent of Agriculture was also lequir- 
ed to cultivate the state-owned agricultural lands 
with the iielp not only of workmen but also of the 
macliinery and livestock owned and furnished by 
the state ? Ho much in regard to the land owned 
by the king so far as the cultivable area of the 
country was concerned. But evidence is not 
wanting from tlie KmUaUya of the state encourag- 
ing the settlement and formation of new villages 
by causing the surplus people to migrate from 
the thickly populated centres of the territory or 
by inducing foreigners to emigrate.- In the case 
of all these colonies, the agricultural land belonged 
to the state which disposed of it by allotting it 
to tax-payers only' for life, leasing out to traders 


1 Artha^Ssira, p. HO, 


2 Ihid^ p. 45 & ff. 
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or cultivating it through tile village menials of 
the state. A rigorous supervision was exercised 
over them, who were deprived of land if they 
failed to cultivate them properly but were provided 
with grains, cattle and money if they did the 
work satisfactorily. 

What we have noticed about land and agricul- 
ture is noticeable in regard to industries also. Take 
for instance the fxkara or the mines^ about which 
the Arthasastra says that “that mine which 
requires mucli outlaj^ and much work (upon it) 
shall "^be leased out for a share of the output or a t 
a fixed rent. That mine which can be worked 
without much outlay apd effort shall be directly 
exploited.” ' Obviously the mines were worked 
in a three-fold manner, namely, tliose that were 
directly worked by the state, those wiiicli were 
worked jointly by the state and pri\ate eoni- 
panitis, and those wliich were worked solely by 
private venture. In any case the state was look- 
ed upon a.s the owner of the mines, for “ any per- 
son ” says Ivautalya “ wlto steals (mineral pro- 
ducts) or carries on mining operations without a 
licence shall be bound (with chains) and subjected 
to forced labour.” " Such was the case with the 
Khany-adhyak.sha or the Superintendent of the 
ocean-mines, who had not only to attend on be- 
half of the state to the collection of conch-shells, 
diamonds, precious stones, pearls, corals and salt 


1 P. 83. 


2 Ibid^t loc. eit. 
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but also to regulate the commerce in these 
commodities.^ Not* only the commerce of the 
mineral goods but also of commodities manufac- 
tured from mineral products was centralised, and 
punishments inflicted on those who manufactured, 
sold or purchased such commodities outside the 
prescribed localities. Nay, there was a regular 
government monopoly over salt also, for ‘‘ adul- 
teration of salt” says the Arthasastra “shall be 
punished with the highest amercement ; likewise, 
persons otlier than hermits {vmmpraslhas) manu- 
facturing salt without a licence. Men hiarned in 
Vedas {^roiriyas), persons engaged in penance 
(tapasvins), as well as labourers may take with 
them salt for food. Salt and alkalies for purposes 
other than these shall be subject to the payment 
of toll.” " Similarly, forests also were owned and 
managed by the state. “ The Superintendent of 
Forest produfce” says the KautaUya, “shall col- 
lect timber and other products of forests by 
employing those wlio guard productive forests. 
He shall not only start productive work in forests, 
but also fix adequate fines and compensations to 
be levied from those who cause any damage to 
productive forests except in calamities.” ® 

Even in minor industries the state played the 
part of the capitalist, and carried on the manu- 
facture of the different commodities. Thus we 
have Suvarn-adhyaksha, who manufactured jewel- 


1 Ibid., p. 84. 


2 Ibid., loc. cit. 
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lery from gold, silver and other valuable metals ; 
"'Ijakshan-adhyakslia, who minted copper, silver 
and other coins; the SOtr-a^hyaksha, who was 
in charge of the weaving establishment and manu- 
factured threads, coats and ropes; the Pautav- 
adhyaksha, who prepared and standardised all 
sorts of weights ; and even the Sur-adhyaksha or 
Superintendent of Liquor who carried on “ the 
manufacture of liquor and ferments by employ- 
ing persons experienced in these industries and 
carried on liquor traffic not only in forts but also 
in camps.” ’ In most cases, the state had a 
monopoly in the articles manufactured and any 
person manufacturing .them in any other place 
was subjected to a fine. 

Let us now see Avhat the policy of the state 
was in regard to trade and commerce. There 
was a state official called the Pany-adliyaksha or 
Superintendent of Commerce, who 'controlled the 
Commercial Department of the state and whose 
duty was not only to secure home markets for 
the sale of the products of the .state manufactories 
but also to provide facilities for their sale in 
foreign countries. There is one passage in the 
Chapter dealing with the duties of the Superin- 
tendent of Commerce wiiich shows at what profit 
these commodities were to be sold. “ Both kinds 
of merchandise (loc.al and imported)” says the 
Kavialiya “ shall be favourably sold to the peo- 


1 Pp. 84, 85, 103, 113 and 119. 
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pie. He (the Superirftendent of Commerce) shall 
avoid such large profits as will harm the people.” ’ 
If the state was thus careful not to charge a 
heavy profit on its own goods, it stands to reason 
that they should keep watch over traders and 
artisans. There is a verse in the Kauialiya which 
says: “Thus traders, artisans, musicians, beg- 
gars, buffoons, and other idlers who are thieves, 
in effect, though not in name, shall be restrained 
from oppression on the country.” ® Similarly, in 
a Chapter dealing with the molestations, obstruc- 
tions, and financial troubles to the state, a ques- 
tion is raised as to who is the worse of the two 

the warden of the March es,(^«iapala) or a trader. 
The teacher of Kautalya says that the former is 
the worse, because he destroys traffic by allowing 
thieves and taking taxes more than he ought to, 
whereas a trader renders the country prosperous 
by a favourable barter of commercial articles. 
This view, however, is controverted by Kautalya. 
“The Warden of the Marches,” says he, “increa- 
ses commercial traffic by welcoming tlie arrival of 
merchandise, whereas traders unite in causing 
rise and fall in tlio price of articles and live by 
making profits cent per cent m jtanas and kumhhas 
(measures of grain)” Is it not clear from this 
that even in the 4th century B.C. there was 
something like ‘Corners’ and ‘Trusts,’ which 
are the bane of the modern civilized age ? But 


1 P. 98. 


2 P. 202. 
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the state of the Kautaliya Was alive to the neces- 
sity of preventing this evil? and consequently we 
are distinctly told in this work that “ merchants 
who unite either to prevent the sale of merchan- 
dise, or to sell or purchase commodities at higher 
prices, shall be fined 1,000 panas.''^ ' The state 
also regulated the price and profit by allowing a 
general profit of five j)er cent over and above the 
fixed price in the case of local commodities and 
of ten per cent in the case of foreigji produce. * 
Enhancement of price or realisation of profit 
evei) by half a pana above this scale was punished 
with a fine from five to two hundred pawiH. The 
state also regulated Ihe middle man’s profit. 
Although these restrictions Avere imposed upon 
trade and commerce in the interests of botli the 
state and the people, the state, be it noted, or 
the Warden of the Marches, on behalf of the state, 
undertook to make good whatever had been lost 
by the merchants in the part of the country 
which was in Ids charge.* It looks as if the 
state thus played the role of a modern insurance 
company. But it may be asked : what was the 
state policy towards labour ? We will allow 
Kautalya to speak about it. “ Those who cons- 
pire ” says he, “ to lower the quality of the 
woi'ks of artisans, to hinder* their income, or to 
obstruct their sale or purchase, shall be fined a 
1,000 pa'tms.'” * As regards the wage of a la bourer, 

2 Pp. 204-5. 

* P. 204. 


• P. 204. 
3 P. 111. 
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Kaiitalya lays down* that “wages previously 
settled shall be paid and received as agreed 
upon,” and* that “failure to pay wages shall be 
punished with a fine of ten times the amount 
or 6 panas and their misappropriation with 
five times the amoiint or 12 panas” ^ In cases 
where there is no agreement, “ a cultivator ” 
says Kautalya. “shall obtain one tenth of the 
crops grown, a herdsman of the butter clarified, 
and a trader of his sale proceeds. ” The state 
also regulated slave labour with a view' to im- 
prove its condition. Tlius we are told that “'em- 
ploying a .slave to carry the dead or to sweep 
ordure, urine, or leavings of food : keeping a 
slave naked; or hurting or abusing him or vio- 
lating (tile chastity of) a female slave shall cause 
the forfeiture of the value paid for him or her.” * 
The state also recognised the private property 
of a slave, fos the Artha.sastra lays down that 
“ the ])roperty of a slave shall pa.s.s into the hands 
of his kinsmen; in their absence his master shall 
take it.” 

Before we close this account, we must take 
note of two other functions of the state, which 
we find emphasised in the Kautaliya. The state 
recognised its duty towards education, and dis- 
bursed money-grants or pensions to those engaged 
in the teaching of the Sastras. Priests and learn- 
ed Brahmans were endowed with land. Forests for 


1 Pp. lS.3-4. 
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the study of the Vedas and the growing of the soma 
plant were entrusted to Braljraans. The Srotriyas 
were exempted from taxation, and received other 
kind.^ of help. ‘ The state also seems to have em- 
ployed many classe.s of teachers {acharyas) and also 
men proficient in sciences (vidymmntah) - Evi- 
dently the state considered it to be its duty to 
thereby provide for the educators of the youth of 
the community. Next to this propagation of edu- 
cation, the state considered the maintenance of 
the distressed members of the community also to 
be its duty; for, says Kautalya, “the king shall 
provide the orphans, the aged, the infirm, the 
afflicted and the helpless with subsistence. He 
shall also maintain (helpless) Avomen when they 
^re carrying and also the children they may give 
' birth to.” * Most of these were employed to 
spin thread in the weaving manufactories of the 
state, and in the case of the poor hut respectable 
Avoraen. due courtesy was shown to them by Avork 
being sent to their homes through female menials 
of the Aveaving establishment ; nay, prizes were 
given by w’ay of encouragement to them. ‘ 
Some of the orphans, w'ho A\ere maintained by 
the state, Avere set to study palmistry, sorcery, 
legerdemain and so forth and formed one impor- 
tant class of the king’s spies: “ This is not all. 
It was the paramount duty of the state to fortify 
the people against all contingencies ; for the Super- 

1 Pp. 46, 84, 118, 144, 161, 191. 2 P. 246. 

3 P. 47. ♦ Pp. 113-4. * P. 20. 
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intendent of Storehouse, says the Arthasastra, 
“iifhjlll keep in reserve half of his collection to 
ward off the calamities of the people.” ’ But 
when .such calamities actually overtook them’, the 
state was expected to start relief works, encourage 
emigration, and cultivate new cereals. During 
famine,” says Kautalya, ‘‘the king shall show 
favour to his people by providing them with 
seeds and provisions. He may do such works 
as are connected with bridges and forts by doling 
out provisions, or he may distribute the provi- 
sions gratis, pawn his own kingdom or seek 'help 
from his allies, or he may cause (teniporarily) the 
partial thinning away or complete exodus (of the 
population).” ^ 

Thus ends a very brief survey of the duties 
which the Hindu State of tl»e period of Kautalya 
and earlier was expected to discharge] Let us 
now try to examine what its nature was. Now- 
a-days we frequently hear of the state control 
of land and capital, of labour and industry, 
nationalisation of mines, state ownership and 
management of industry, provision of subsistence 
by the state for those who cannot make a living, 
and of labour for those who are out of employ- 
ment. These are the elements of what is knowri 
as state socialism of the modern day which has 
so much influenced the legislation of Europe 

1 P. 96. 

2 Pp. 206-7 (See also the other readings given in the second 
edition. ) 
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during the last quarter of a century. And one 
may be pardoned if he feels tempted to see theije 
up-to-date ideas of the modern economic world 
into the Ancient India of the 4th century B.C., 
which seems to resemble it in some striking 
particulars.’ Nothing, however, can be more 
erroneous, because every thing depends upon the 
real motive, the ultimate objective, which im- 
parts to these measures their true colour and 
meaning. State socialism is, after all, a form of 
socialism, and socialism can exist and continue 
only'‘“ so long as the division of the social struc- 
ture into economically differentiated classes 
remains, and so long a.s that division, or any 
similar division, is felt by any straitened and sub- 
ordinate class to be a restriction on freedom and 
a curtailment of personality.’’ In other words, 
socialism is “the instinctive reaction of working- 
class thought and emotion towards an economic 
environment felt to be ethically evil, restrictive, 
and opprovssive, combined with a steadily grow- 
ing relation of personal worth and consequent 
desire for personal freedom and self-expression, 
to be achieved in an environment of greater 

^ Sir Asuto-sh Mooherjee Silver Jubilee Volumes^ Vol, 111, 
j). 420 and ff. hi this article the above view was first propotiuded by 
Mr. H. (j!. Kay, from which are taken some of the details herein set 
forth, but not his conclusions. Mr. Ray was ."olio wed by Mr. N. 0. 
Banerji in Oalcuita Review. 1922 (Oct.— Dec.), p. h.')5. But the former 
seems now to have almost given up his okl view and come to better 
conclusions in his article entitled Economic Policy and Punctions of the 
Kmuiliyan Stale and published in the Jour. Dept. Lett. (Calcutta Uni* 
vorsity), vol. X.1.1J. 
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economic liberty, more complete equality of 
opportunity, and wider, more satisfying fellow- 
ship.” Now, there is absolutely no evidence, 
whether from the Kautallya, the Mahabhara^ta or 
any other work, to show that Ancient India at 
any period was divided into economically differen- 
tiated classes as in the modern day, that they 
felt themselves to be subordinated and straitened 
by any restriction of freedom and curtailment of 
personality and that consequently they panted for 
personal freedom and self-expression. To assert, 
therefore, that state socialism is reflected in the 
ArthaAastra is something inconceivable and incre- 
dible. Besides, the economic condition of 
Ancient India, such as has been detailed above, 
bears a fairly close resemblance to that of almost 
every Kuropean country in mediaov'al times. 
Instances are not unknown, in the case of these 
foreign countries, of state interference, state 
monopolies, and state participation in industries. 
But this state-capitalism was carried on or 
enjoyed by the state, with a view not to arrest 
the evil of too much competition and alter any 
pernicious economic environment that may have 
been created, but rather to make itself politically 
self-sufficing and fiscally self-supporting or act 
as a pioneer in unexplored or insufficiently 
developed fields of industry wht^re individual 
enterprise was shy or lacking. Though it is 
thus preposterous to maintain that state-socia- 
lism was prevalent in Ancient India, there 
13 
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can be no doubt that the SQcio-economic onarac- 
ter of the state depicted in the Kautallya makes 
a most profound impression on the mind especial- 
ly as we find some measures prescribed for a 
state which, though they were laid down at such 
an early age, look as advanced and thoughtful as 
those of the modern times. 

It will thus be seen that the Hindu state of 
the fourth century B.C. was limited in one sense, 
but unlimited in another. So far as its sacerdo- 
tal or socio-religious character was concerned, it 
had its limitation. But this nature of the state 
had been handed down fron) time immemorial, 
and was accepted without approval or disap- 
proval by all the autliors of polity as the data for 
them to work upon. On the other hand, there 
was no visible assignable limit so far as the state 
aspired to be benevolent and helpful to the 
people, intellectually, economically jrud socialisti- 
cally. xAnd these duties it discharged almost to 
a perfection, and no state of modern x4sia or 
mediaeval Europe can be found which is worthy 
to hold a candle to it. 

In the first Lecture, it was pointed out that 
the Arthasastra was concerned with two things, 
namely, (1) acquisition of what has not been 
acquired, and (2) preservation, of w'hat has been 
so acquired. Dandaniti, of course, concerns 
itself with them, but also concerns itself with 
two more things, namely, (3) augmentation of 
what has been preserved and (4) distribution 
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among tne deserved of what has been so aug- 
mented. What is n^eant by ‘ augmentation of 
what has been preserved’? It does not seem 
possible that it was anything else than the fiscal 
advantage derived from this socio-economic 
structure of the state. What the Icing has to 
preserve is, as we have seen, what the king has 
acquired, namely, territory or earth; and this 
territory he has to preserve by means of his 
administrative system. This we have already 
seen. But how can this territory which has been 
•SO preserved be made to yield more wealth ? 
This is well nigh impossible unless the state is of 
a socio-economic nature, ^unless, that is to say, 
the state has owned and managed the various 
industries and trades. This is just what we have 
now probably to understand by ‘augmentation 
of what has been preserved,’ which forms the 
third constituent of Dandaniti. 

It may now be asked : did the Hindu state of 
this early period have any end in view ? 'I’his is 
the question which we now have to tackle. For- 
tunately, however, the reply to it seems to be 
contained in the import of the fourth constituent 
of the Dandaniti, namely, ‘ distribution among 
the deserved {Tlrlha) of what has been augment- 
ed.’ Now, who are these Tirthas, on whom the 
king has to bestow the augmented portion of his 
wealth ? In this connection it is impossible not 
to take into consideration what Asoka, the Bud- 
dhist Emperor, speaks of himself as having done. 
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In Rock Edict XII., he says that he honoured 
the various sects with varipus gifts and various 
honours and that the members of these sects 
whom he honoured were not simply the recluses 
but also the householders. We have also to 
remember that he insists upon his people show- 
ing reverence and giving gifts to the Brahmans 
and Sramanas alike. These denote two orders of 
religiceux, but of a contrary character. The 
Brahmans seem to be recluses and mendicants 
whose speculations and disciplines w'ere in con- 
formity with the Vedas, and iSramanas those 
whoso doctrines and practices were opposed to 
tliese Brahraanic scriptures. Members of either 
sect, howsoever divergent their tenets may be, 
could lead equally holy lives, and it is for this 
reason that not only Asoka but even Buddhist 
scriptures, wlvich depict the social life of the 
time of Buddha, inculcate equal • revtuence to 
both on the minds of the people. 

It is, however, worthy of note tliat A.soka 
was not tlie first Indian king who showed rever- 
ence and made gifts to the monks and mendi- 
cants of the various sects. The practice seems 
to liave been in general prevalence both after 
and before his time. Prom the Sdmanna-phala- 
SuUa of the Digha-Nikaya*, for instance, it 
appears that king Ajatasatru of Magadha, who 
flourished tw’o centuries jirior. to A.soka, was in 
the habit of paying his homage to all the cele- 
brated teachers of the sects in his time. What 
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could be the visible advantages from the life of 
a recluse ? This question troubled his mind. 
He visited the renowned founders of the six 
religious orders known in his time before he 
called upon Buddha. They gave him each an 
account of ethics and philosophy of his sect. 
But that was not a direct and straightforward 
answer to his question. He was therefore com- 
pelled, we are told, to approach Buddha, who 
alone gave a reply which satisfied the king. 
Now, the founders of these orders have been desig- 
nated titthiyas, or titthakaras, in the Pali 'Bud- 
dhist scriptures. Further, we know that the 
term tlrthakara or tlrtJiar^kara is not unknown to 
the Jaina scriptures, and is used to denote their 
Arhats. It is also worthy of note that even 
Vishnu has once been called tlrthakara in the 
Mahabharata.' What doas Tlrthakara mean? 
The word tlrtha signifies ‘ a ford, a passage through 
the river,’ and Tlrthakara has, therefore, been 
taken to denote ‘ one who creates a passage 
(through life).’ So far as the ilrthyas or lirtha- 
karas of the Buddhist and Jaina texts are con- 
cerned, they were all recluses and were heads 
and teachers of the various sects. And this 
usage seems to be preserved even in the sphere 
of Brahmanism in the latter period. There is 
one of the ten orders of ascetics believed to 
have been founded by ^amkaracharya, whose 


1 AnuAasana-parvan, Chop. 141), V. 87. 
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members adopt tlrtha as an honorific suffix to 
their names. It thus appea,rs that long before ihe 
Christian era, the founders or heads and teachers 
of s^cts, who led the life of a recluse and develop- 
ed or advocated a system of ethics and philo- 
sophy, were known as flrthyas or tirthakaras, 
because they showed ‘ a passage ’ leading to the 
other world for the benefit of the ignorant and 
illiterate mankind. They were objects of vener- 
ation to ail sorts and conditions of people, who 
also lavished all kinds of gifts on them. In this 
connection it is wortli recalling to mind tlie first 
visible fruit of a recluse’s life emphasized by 
Buddha when expatiating on this subject at tlve 
solicitation of king Ajatasatru. Buddha takes a 
hypothetical case of a slave of the royal house- 
hold who renounces the world, joins a religious 
order, and dwells in solitude restraining his act, 
word and thought, and asks the Magadha king 
what the feeling of his mind would be if he came 
to know that that monk was a slave of his house- 
hold. “Rather should we greet him,” said Aja- 
tasatru, “with reverence, and rise up from our 
seat out of deference towards him, and press him 
to be seated. And we should have robes and 
bowl, and lodging place, and medicine for the 
sick — all the requisites of a recluse — made ready, 
and beg him to accept of them. And we should 
order Avatch and ward and guard to be kept for 
him according to the law.” ’ If such was the 

^ Sacred Boohs of the Tiiiddhists. Vol. 11. pp. 76-7. 
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must be the degree and intensity of rever- 
ence that any king would exhibit to a man who 
was not merely a recluse but the head and teacher, 
if not the founder, of a sect or school ? To such 
tlrthyas or tlrthkaras the kings of Ancient India 
offered their veneration and made gifts. And 
for granting safety to such personages and 
providing for their comforts, the kings were 
supposed to develop the natural resources of 
their kingdom and augment the sources of the 
state revenue. Thus on^ object of the Science of 
Dandaniti as of the Hindu state was to encour- 
age and foster the life of a philosoplior and thus 
ensure the continuance of thought in the sphere 
of higher realms with a view to discover an easy 
and correct pathway to the next world for the 
enlightenment and exaltation of mankind. 
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Bhamaiia, author 


34. 

Bhandagarika, Treasurer 


109, 116. 

Bhandarkar, Sir Ramkrishna . . 

• • 

37, 51. 

Bharadvaja, pre-Kautalyan author of Artha- 


sastra 

, * 

5, 8, 9, 10, 



135, 152, 

154. 

Bharatavarsha 

• • 

96. 

Bhasa . . 


25, 34, 54, 

Bhavabhuti 

. . 

24, 43, 56. 

Bhavesa, king 

• • 

29. 

Bhikshus 

. . 

121, 123. 

Bhishma, identical with Kaunapadanta, 


author of Arthasastra, 5 ; a character 

in 


Mahabharata 

. • 

143, 147, 148 

Bhojas, designation of some rulers 


91, 92, 93, 



111, 112. 

bhritaka 

Bijayanagadh 


72. 

115. 

Bismarck 

. . 

48. 

Bloomfield, Prof. 

• * 

2. 

Bluntschli, J, K. 

. • 

74, 75, 80, 82, 



S3. 

Brahma, god, originator of the science 

of 


Dandanlti 

, . 

6, 12, 21, 135, 



137, 148. 

Brahmacharin 


177. 

Brahmanas . . . . ‘ 

. . 

92. 94, 98, 



127. 129. 

Brahmans . • . . ^ 

, . 

7, 31, 32, 52, 



73, 139, 

145, 149, 

151, 159. 


Brahmans 
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Brahmanism . . • 

BHhaspati, abridged the science of Danda- 
niti . . t . . 


Brihalsam hifn 
Buddha 


Budhagupta, (^upta emperor 
Buhler, Prof. 

Byarui , . 

C 

Cape Comorin 

Carmichael Lectures ^ 
Chakra varti Pi. type of Sov^eroign 
Chn nakya 
Chanakya-sutia 
Cliandesvara, author 
Chandragupta. Mauryan Emperor 


31, 32. 


(i. 7, 8, tl 

10, 

12, p 

. 24, 

25, 28, 

143, 

144, 

146, 

146, 

147, 

152, 

167, 

171. 


118. 


36, 95, 

104, 

107. 

109. 

122, 

124, 

125,’ 

196, 

197, 198. 

164. 


31, 118. 

1 1 .r 



l)(). 

124. 


95, 96, ' 

!)7. 98 

26, 28, . 

39, 40 


28 

29 . 


5, 30, 38, 

39 

41, 42, 

47, 


56. 97, 


Ohandracjupla — subhd - . . . 39, 41. 

(Jharanavyfiha . . , . . , 6. 

Charaka . . . . . . 61 . 

Charitra. or Instituted Observances . . 32. 

Chashtana .. .. .. 100. 

Chaturanta, type of Sovereign . . 84, 95. 

Chenab, river .. .. .. 111,113. 
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Chhanda, ‘ an absentee vote ’ . • * 

123. 

China . . . . . . ^ 

187. 

‘ Corners,’ (?) in Ancient India * . 

187. 

Cunningham, Sir Alexander 

118, 119. 

Curtius . , . ; 

113. 

D 

Damodarpur copper-plate 

164. 

danda, army, constituent of State 

1 L 65, 78, 79. 

Dandaniti, Science of Polity 

4,5; its origin, 
6; its nature 
and scope, 
11; 13, 16, 
17 ; its cons- 
tituents 19 ; 
20, 22, 56, 
149, 150, 

151, 194, 

195, 199. 

Dandin, author 

24, 26, 34, 56, 

darj^ana 

0 i . 

23, 24, 62. 

Dasakmndra-rdiariia 

24, 26, 34. 56. 

Delhi 

111. 

Devaputra, Formulary title of the Kushaiia 

emperor 

162. 

Dharma^ 

9. 12, 32 58, 
139 1.56. 

Dharma Law 

59. 

Dbarrnasastra 

7, 10, 29, 33. 

• 

43, 44, 47, 
59, 155. 

DharmasthTya 

69, 181. 

Dharma-sutra 

31, 54,55. 56, 
58, 59, 60, 
63. 



Digha-Nika 3 ^a 
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Digha-Nika 3 ^a 

« • 

96, 130, 134. 
153, 196. 

Diodorus 

♦ « 

99, 113. 

Divine Right, theory of 

* • 

161. 

» 

Dojaka 


118, 119. 

dridhabhakti, quality of Amat 3 ^a 


68. 

do-raj ja, rule of two kings 


99. 

Dunning, Prof. 

m •» 

1. 

Durga, Forts constituent of State 

# * 

65. 66, 69 70. 
71, 78. 79. 

dvai-rdjya 


99. 100. 

E 

Ekardja 

- . 

101, 103, 114. 

Eutliydemos 


162. 

F 

Farm kh a bad 

• . 

111. 

Fleet, Dr. J. F- 

0 m 

37. 

Force. Theory of 

• 9 

107. 

G 

Gadadhara. minister 

. , 

26. 

Gahadavala dynasty 


29. 

Gana 


106, 106, 107, 
110, 111, 
112. 113. 
114, 115. 

116, 117. 

118. 

Gana-jeUhaka 

- • 

117. 

Ganapurana 

. » 

124. 

Ganges . . * . 

. • 

96. 

gatha • « . • • 

. . 

60. 

Gauda-vaho, kavya 

Gaunisiras, pre-Kau^lyan author of Artha- 

43. 

sastra, mentioned in the Mahabharata 

«<• 

5. 
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Gautama, author of Dharmasutra * 
Gettel, Raymond Garfield 
Gopala, author . . , . ' 

Gorakhpur, District, U.P. 
Govindachandra, king 
Greek 

Gupta, fainiiy 
Gurjaras. |Kople 


H 

Harahura 

Harihara (I.). Vijayanagar king 

Hang, ’Mai tin 

Hebrews, their formation into a State 

Hemaohandra 

Hemadri. scholar minister of Yadava dyiijis- 
ty of I)evagi!'i 

Hillebrandt 

Hinialayas 

Hindu polity, reference to its various authors 
by KauDilya, 5 ; Biihaspati, its founder, 12 ; 
Kfimtiudaka, its later author, lb; its other 
founders, 24 ; cause of its dormant state 
after Raul al\ a, 30 ; traditional view of the 
old authors as quoted in the Nitisara, 64; 


57, 155. 

78, 80. 

2.9 

111 . 

29. 

30, 39. 42. 45 
113, 114. 

30. 164. 

.30. 


63. 

48. 

121 

76. 

24. 

47 

35. 

92. 


73, 74, 78, -si, 
82, 84, 85, 
88, 97, 126. 

161. 


.. 71,72,74,78, 

79, 90, 169, 
170, 176, 

178, 180, 

181, 182, 
191, 194, 

196, 199. 


Hindu State, it^ seven constituents, 65 ; 
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> 

Humboldt, Wilhelm von . . . 181 . 

Ilunas .. .. .. 30,182 

Huvishka, Ijkushana emperor .. .. 162. 

> 

I 

Tndo-Bactriau Greeli .. .. 162. 

Indra, god; abridged the treatise on Daiida- 
niti, 6 ; identified with Vishnu, 9 ; 91, 92, 98, 

127, 128, 

129, 136, 

139, 141, 

142, 146, 

147, 151, 

156, 157, 

163 

Indraprasthn. city .. ... .. 111. 

Indus . . . . . . . , 99. 

Island of Haiti .. .. .. 76. 

IUhnsas, what thcsy are connected with . . 9. 10. 

J 

Jacobi, Prof. . . . . . 37. 

Jaimini, Philosopher . . . 38. 

Janapada, Constituent of State, ■ territory 

and ‘ population ’ . . .65, 68, 69, 77, 

78, 79, 80, 
102.‘ 

Jdnapada, a native of the country . . 68. 

Jnapti, announcement of motion to the 

assembly . . , . . ' . . 122, 123. 

Jolly, Prof. J .. .. .. 36,37,38,39, 

41, 44, 45, 

46, 47, 50, 

51, 67, 58, 

69. 
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K 

Kabir 

Kadamharl^ a work by Bana, 
Kalapriya. god 

KSlasoka, king of Sisunaga dynasty 

Kalidasa 

Kaliiiga, country 

Kalpa-sutra, a Jaina canonical work 
Kamandaka. author of Hindu Polity 


Kamandaki 

Kamasiltni 


Kampilya, modern Kainpil, IJ.P. 

Kanauj, city 

Kanishka, Kusliana emperor . . 
Kaniakakidhana 
Karma, formal or official act 
karmak/la-karshaka, characteristic of dana- 
pada (piipulation) . . 

Karraavacha. placing a motion before the 
Saiiigha, 

Katya3'ana, author of Grammar 101, 103 ; 

aiitlior of Smriti . . 

Ivaulindas, a Gaiia . • 

Kaunaj>adaiita, a pre-Kautalyan author of 
Arthasastra ; same as Blushma 
Kau^la, a gotra 

KauUliv^a, Arthasastra of Kau^lya 


51. 

21 . 

43, 

100, 114. 

34. 

97. 

95, 108. 

16, 20, 23,26, 
27, 28, 29, 
40, 62, 64, 
66, 81, 82. 
26. 

12,24, 25,36, 
38, 51, 52 
54, 55, 61. 

111 . ' 

43. 

162. 

14. 

122, 123. 


69. 


122, 123. 


105. 

118. 

5. 

40, 

24, 25, 53, 54, 
55, 56, 58. 
59, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 86, 



INDEX. 


Kautalya 
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104, 

106, 

176, 

178, 

179, 

180, 

18’. 

183, 

185, 

186, 

187, 

188, 

189, 

193, 

194 


1, 4, 

), 6, 7, 

8,9, 

10,11, 

12, 

13, 14. 

ir., 

16, 17, 

18, 

19, 20, 

•21. 

22, 23, 

24, 

26, 27, 

28, 

29, 30, 

82, 

34, 3.5, 

36, 

37, 38, 

39, 

40, 41. 

42, 

43, 46, 

47, 

48, 49, 

r.o, 

.52, ‘)5, 

.56, 

.58, 6-i, 

64, 

66, 67 , 

68, 

69, 70, 

71 

72. 73, 

74,. 

77. 78, 

80, 

82, 83, 

84, 

8.5, 86, 

87, 

9.5, 96, 

99. 

100. 

102 

1, 103, 

10(. 

i. 107, 

Ill 

, 112, 


114, 12«, 

i:i4. 140, 
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Kautilya, same as Kautalya 
Keith, Prof. 

Kesavasvamin, Lexicographer • . 
KhamgAra 

Khany-adhyaksha, Superintendent of the 
ocean- mines 

Kharavela, Emperor of Kalihga 
Koliyas, a tribe 

Ko^a, Treasury, constituent of State 
Kosala, country 

Krishna'' 

Kritrima, (Mitra or ally) 

Kukuras, a tribal Samgha 
Kula, a clan or group of families 


K'ida'Samfha 


Kumaragupta, Gupta emperor . . 

KmndrasamhhiiHi 

Kunala-Jataka 

Kurus, a tribe 

Kuru-Pahchalas 

Kushanas 

Kusinara, mociern Kasia 
Kutala, the name of the Rishi who founded 
the Kautala Gotra 
Kuta-sthanlya 
Kutila . . 


I. 

Lakshan-adhyaksha, Minter of Coins 
Lakshmana, learnt mti from Rama 


142, 152 

153, 166’ 

39, 40, 41, 42- 
38. 

40. * 

20. 

184. 

97. 

104. 

05,06, 71, 79 
9, 10, 107, 

111, 143. 
1J2. 

73, 74. 

107,111, 112. 

103, 104, 105, 

108, 114, 

117. 

100, 101, 103, 
104, 111 
164. 

28. 

104. 

Ill, 114, 121. 

92. 

30, 162, 163. 

111 . 

40. 

82. 

40. 


186. 

27. 
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LakHhmldiiara-bhatta, author ot Bajaniti- 


kalpataru . . » 

■ • 

29. 

Lalitavistara 

• • 

109. 

Law, Dr. Nareiidra Nath 

» • 

48. ’ 

Leacock, Stephen, Prof. 

. * 

74, 80. 

Lichchbavis, a tribal Saihglia . . 


105, 100, 107 
108, 100 
110. 111. 

iokas^ people of a clan 


112, 113. 

lokr.mira^i rulers of a clan 

. • 

112, 113. 

Louis XIV 

. . 

84 

Lysias . . 


99. 

M 


•* 

^ladhava, selioiar- minister to the Vijayanagar 


dynasty . . ^ . 

. . 

48. 

Madhyarnika 

. . 

120, 

Madrakas, a tribal Sariigha 

* • 

107, 111. 

Magadlja, country . . 


30, 100. 107 
IOC), 108. 

Mah^U>]iarata 


5, IIL 1)2, 
113 127. 

134, 135, 

152 IbO, 
170. 193, 

107. 

Mahabbashya, of Pataojali 


38 30. 

makdhhishclca 


128. 

Maba-Bhoja 


Ill 

Mabadeva, Yadava king 


47. 

Mahakachchha ' 


53. 

Mahaparinibbana-sutta 


95, 07. 109. 

Maharaja . , , 


93, 08, 115. 

M ahd-Sufkissana-suttanta 


05. 

Mabavagga 


122. 

Mabavamsa, the Ceylonese Chronicle 


100. 
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INDEX 


Mahavastu . , , , 

Mahavira .* ... 

Mahavira-eharita 

Mahenclra, identical with Bahadantin, author 
of Arthaaastra 
Majjhima-Nikaya 
Mala V as, a tribe 
Mallas. a 
Mallakas 

Mallinatba, commentator 
Malyavat, a character in Mahavira-eharita 
Manavas the. a school of Hindu Polity 
Mandalesvara, type of Sovereign 
Mandalika. type of monarchy, its income . . 
Mandhata, king 

Manu, author of a Dharmaiastra 


Manii-smriti 

Maruts . . 

Matsya-lhiraiia 
Max Muller. Prof. . , 
mania, type of army 
Maurva, dynasty 

MaviryaM, empire, 35; society, 46; dynasty, 
47, 16S; administration, 48 ; power 
Medhatithi, commentator 
Megasthenes 


Mlniainst-siltras 

Mitfiksliara 

Mitra, the allies, constituent of State 
Mitramisra, author . . 

Mokala, Chudasama king 


108. 

95, 

24; 56. 

5, 10. 

106. 

112, 116, 118. 
107, 111. 

107, 

24, 28, 

56. 

5. 

98. 

98. 

9, 10. 

8, 11. 12, 24, 
58. 70, 179, 
180 . 

24, 50, 144, 
140, 179. 
91, 92. 

96, 138- 
2. 

72. 

30, 39, 41. 97, 
100 . 

167. 

24, o0« 

41, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46. 

61. 

173. 

65,73,78, 89. 
29. 

26. 
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Madrarakshasa, drama 4>y Visakhadatta , , 40. 

tflukhyas, chiefs of a Gana - . . . 106. 


N 


Naigamas, citizens . . 

Nanak . . 

Nanda, dynasty 

Nandin . . 

Nandrus, same as Nanda 
Narada, a pre-Kautalyan author of Artha- 
sastra ; same as Pisuna 
Narada-smriti 

Naya, subject matter of Dandaniti 
Negaina. eoiiLs of . . * . •* 

Nicbyas, people 

Nigama, a kind of political gam 

Nilakant ha. author 

Niti 

Ntlisdra 

Nitisastra 

NiHodkyamrita, a, work of Somadev’'a 

Nyfvya-bhashva 

Nyaya-sastra. 

N ynya'HUlra 


llVh 

51. 

40. 

22, 36, 39, 41, 
42, 100. 

12 . 

42. 


5, 25, 161. 

21 , fil. 111 ), 
160, 161 
13, 

119. 

91. 

118 

29. 


27. 

16, 20,23.26 
27, 40, 4r», 
160. 


24. 28. 


21, 57. 
57- . 
57. 


0 

Orcranization, Essential factor of State 

P 

Paihavas, people 
Pahchrdas, a Gana State 


75, 76. 78,79. 
80, 88. 

30, 182. 

107, a tribe, 

111. 114. 
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Pane ha tan tra , . , . * 

Paniiii, Grammarian . , « 

Panya'huhvlya, cause of growtli of tre^asury 
Pivny-ridhyaksha, Superintendent of Com- 
merce 

Parameshtlnns, title of some rulers 
parameiiJifhya 

Parniara, a pre-Kaiitalyan author of Artha* 
sastvjv . . 

Paras'vra, a pre-Kautalyan author of Artha* 
sa.stra 

Panisaras, the, a School of I’ohty 
I\mi,sara-dharniamM^ 

Parivrajaka, ascetic 
Partliian.s 

Paseriadi, kiiig of Kosala 
Pashandis 

Patahjali, Grammarian 
' Patrinmnial theory ’ of kingshij) 

Pautav adhyaksha, Standardiser of weiglits 
Pavcnipolthaka 

Pliocaea . . . . 

Pisuna, a pre-Kaiitaiyan autlior of Artha- 
sastra, same as Xarada 
Population, Essential factor of State 

cause of growth of trea- 
sury . . 

Prachyas, people 
Prajapati 

Prakriti^, constituents of State , , 


101,102,112. 

fl3. 115. 

71. 


186. 

03. 

92. 

n, 24. 


5. 

54. 

177. 

162. 

107. 

119 . 

38, 39, 41 
165. 

1 86 . 

110 . 

1 19 . 


75,77, 78, 8s. 
71. 

91. 120. 

12, 128, 129. 
15, 49, 65, 69, 
71, 74, 77. 7S, 
79, 81, 82, 
83, 84, 88, 
170. 

67 


Prajha . . 
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Pratijna~Yauga7idharay a drama by 


Bhasa • - « 

. . 54. 

Praiiloina, iorm of marriage 

178. 179. 

Praiimdndfnka, a drama by Bha»a 

25. > 

PtDleinies 

. . U)2. 

Puga 

.. 10:i, 105. 116 

Puga-gamaTiikii, chief of a Gana 

.. 103,117 

pura 

.. 70.71. 

Purana . . 

.. 0.10.31,36 

39, 42, 96 

100. 134. 

Pur * M i m rf j sa -s u tra 

. . .38. 

R 

• 

Ra</hu^■(fnh^a , kdiya 

. . 28. 

Rdjadharur-n7iu->nsan^ 

T 

. . i 

Eajan, designation of some lulers 

.. 91,92,93,94 

98, 104,106 
I(i7, 108 

109, 110. 

Rrrjam f i^kvlpairtn^^^ .. . 

. . 29. 

Rdjamfi-kd^^^ 

. . 29. 

Rdjamti-raiiidk^^ . . 

. . 2.5, 29. 

Rdjanyaa, a tribe 

.. 121, 129. 

^dja-,^abdin , Gana, . . 

.. 106, 112. 

rdja-'kM-opap^^^^ (Jana 

.. 106. 

RaJa-s?T.sana 

. . 32. . 

Rajasuya 

, . 88. 94, 98. 

Edjataranqim 

. . 43. 

Kajjnka 

166. 

Rama, tauglit nlli to Lakshmana 

27. 

Ra madia ndra, Yadava king 

47. 

Rdf<ihtriya 

Rfivana , . . . 

. . '>2. 

Rhys Davids. Prof, 

JO, 

.. 97. 

Rigveda 

7. 117. 
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Ronaldshay , Lord . . , . • 

Rousseau . . • . ^ 

Rudras 
Rudrad^man 

S 

Saharcae. name of a tribe 

Sachehaka, his discussion with Buddha 

Sadhyas 

mhaia, kind of Mitra or ally 
Saka, people. 

Sakyas, a tribe 
Sakya-samanta 
Saiaka-gahapaka 
Sflmanila-'phal^^ 

8a manta, type of monarchy, its income 
Sfimanta-paryayl .. 

Sambastai, name of a tribe 
Sambhogas. division of a Gana 
Saiiiglia.. 


Saiiigli;i-iimkhya 

Samahata 

Saiiikaracharya 

Samraj, designation of some rulers 

S^uivrat, type of Sovereign 
Samslha, same as Charitra 
Saniudragupta 


124. 

75 

9K 

100, 116. 


113, 114. 
107. 

92. 

73, 74 
30, 182. 

104. 

67, 69, 78. 
123. 

196. 

98. 

93, 94. 97. 
113, 114. 

105, 108 


100, 10), 

102, 

105. 

100, 

107, 

111, 

112, 

113. 

114, 

115, 

IIG, 

117, 

120, 

121, 

122. 

123, 

124, i: 

25. 


112 . 

101 , 

8, 25, 197. 

91, 92, 93, 94, 
96, 98. 

91. 

32. 

163, 164. 
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Sangama, Vijayanagar king 

Safikararya, coiumentator of Katnandaka . . 

Santiparvan 


Sarvabhavinia, type of .sovereign 

Sastri, T. Ganapati . , 

SaMropn'jh:ins Sairigha 

Sa<ya-snm pat, cause of growth of treasury . . 

S ata pa tlia- Brahman a 

Sairv-dvcshi , cbaracteristic of Janapada 

Satrunjaya, Iiis discourse with Bharadvaja 

Satrv-shaff-varga 

Sat vats 

Sauvira, country 

Sflyana, scholar minister of the Vijayanagar 
dynasty 
♦Scleukides 
Sen a pat i 

Shamasastry. Dr. K 
Sibis 

Sisunaga, dynasty . . 

Sit-adhvaksha, Superintendent of Agriculture 
Siva, god — abridged the treatise of Dandaniti 
Srnritis . . 


48. 

U), 17, 19,20, 
40, 8L 

5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 

21, 105, 

135, 139, 

140, 142, 

143, 147, 

154, 158, 

159, 164, 

169. 170, 

171, 173, 

174, 176 

95; its in- 
come, 98. 

7, 25- 26. 40 

8, 34, 35 
102. 

71 

94 

69. 

9, 10 
85. 

lU 120 
9. 

48. 

162 

108. UO 
35, 3(>, 37, 46 
58, 60. 

118, 120, 121 
JOO, 114- 
18. 182. 

6. 

31, 32, 58. 

105, 160 
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Social Contract Theory 


128 , 133 , 134 , 
135 , 137 , 


Soinadeva, author . , 

Sovereignty, Essential factor of State 
Spalahores, biother of Von ones 
Srauta-sutra 
Sreni, type of army 
Snkaran-^^^ chief secretary 
Sy)a rta . . 

State Socialism, in Ancient India 

sthflnh/a one kind of Durga 

Strabo. Greek historian 

Strato 1 and II 

Siidassana 

Sndra 

Sukla-Yajni veda . . 

Sukra 

Sukranlti 

Siirnahgala vilasinl . . 

Suhga. royal family 
Suradhyaksha 

Su res vara cUarya, same as VisvarupScMrya 
Susruta 

Sfitradhara, rehearser r)f law-maxim 
Sutr-adhyaksha, Superintendent of weaving 
establishment 
Suvarn-adhvaksha . . 


H i n d u 
theory of, 
156 , 170 , 

173 
24 , 28 . 


72 , 102 , U\h 
47 . 

00 . 

18, 101 ff. 

70 . 

44 . 


27 , 28 , 08 . 
110. 


61 , 62 . 
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Svaniin. Sovereign, constituent of State . , 65, 66, 67, 78, 

7<». 80, 82, 
84, 85. 89, 
109, 170. 


Svamj, dosignation of some ruler 

91.92.93,98. 

Himmjya 

94. 

T 

Tailtiriya-Brahmana 

94. 128, 163. 

Taliniata, a town which issued ' neganiia ’ 

coins . . 

118. 119. 

Tanjore . . ^ . 

35. 

Tanirayuktis 

62. 

Tathagata 

95. 97 

Tauala. a cliHii-rajya State 

99. 

Territory, Essential factor of State 

75, 77, 78, 88. 

Thomas Dr. F. W. . , 

37 

Tieu-Tzcn. (Chinese expression meaning ‘ Son 

of Heaven ’ 

lf*)2. 

Trayl, Tlieology 

4, 13; Triple 

Trisalfi. the mother of Mahavira 

Vedas, 171) 

or> 

tri-var(j(t 

(). 12- 

' Trusts, (?) ’ in .Ancient India . . 

187. 

rvikarim 

5L 

1;ulsidas 

35. 

u 

IJgrasena 

112 

Ujjain . . 

43. 

Unity, Essential factor of State 

75, 76. 1 "^, 88.. 

U pa rajas 

108, 110. 

Upaveda 

7. 

Usanas, abrirlged the science of Dandaniti 

6, 7, 8. 21. 

Usinaia 

92. 

Uttara-Ivurus, a Janapada 

120. 

Uttara-Madras, a Janapada 

120 
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TNDIX. 


V 


V’ acliaspati, author . 

Vairajya 

Vaisali or Vefiali 

Vaisravaria 
V aifijya . . 

Vajapeya, sacrifice . 
Vakpati, poet 
Vauaprastba 
Vaiitliali 
Varahamiliira 
Varta, Econoijiics , 


I' V7 //a - / 67 /’ - 0 re? /mA 

V asa.8 

V^asishtba 

Vasistba-dbarniasutra *. 

Vasiuleva, Kiishana Emperor . . 
Vasumanas, King of Kosala, diacourse with 
Brihaspati 


Vasil s 


24, 29. 

M, 

105, lOS, 109, 
110, 111. 

53. 

73, 177. 

88, 94. 

43. 

177. 

20 . 

117. 

4, 13, 19, 71 ; 
tlu* profes- 
sion «)f an 
artisan a!id 
tha t o t a 
hard, 177. 

102 . 

92. 

58, 59. 

24, 58. 

1 02 . 

9, 10, 143, 

145, 157 

171. 

91. 


Vatavviidhi, a pre-Kautalyan author of an 
Arthasastra . , , . . , 5. 

Vatsyayajia, author of Kama.sutra* .. 12, 13, 36; 

autlior of a 
c o tn m e n • 
tary on the 
N y a y a - 
s u t r a o f 
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G autama 
t>7. 

Vayu*Purai?a 

. . 96, 138. 

Veda .. 

7, 48, 148 

Vedanta-siltra 

151, 159’ 

175, 177 

180, 185 

190, 196. 

.. 38. 

Videha. country 

.. 111. 

vidyiift, branches of knowledge • • 

. . 3, 4. 

Vidy odtlesa 

. . 57. 

Vijayanagar , city . . 

.. 48. 

Vinaya-Pitaka 

.. 116,121. 

Vinischaya-Mahainatra 

.. 110. 

Visakhadatta 

. . 40. 

Vir?yjvS .. 

. . 92, 98. 

Virat 

.. 91. 

Visalaksha, a pre*-Kautalyan author of Artha- 

sastra 

. . 5, 8. 21, 25 ; 

Vishnu, god 

god Siva, 
who nil ridg- 
ed I lie Dan- 

da inti, conn 
)>< >sf*d ) *y 

!■» i‘ a li ni a- 
(leva, 6 , 21, 
.. Ih 148, 140, 


150, 151. 

158, 150, 

1<)0, l(i4. 

Vistinugupta, same as Kautalya 

197. 

.. 40 

Visvarupacharya* commentator of Yajfiava)- 

kya-smriti 

. . 8, 2.5, 51. 

Visvedevas 

. . 91-2. 
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INDEX, 


Vommes, the IndO'Scythian priacfe 

. . 100. 

1 

Vrijikas, same as Liohohhavis . . , 

.. 107,111. 

Vrijjis . . 

• • 

.. no. 

Vrishni, a 8aiiigha , . 

. . 

.. 111,112,113. 

Vr ish n i -raj an y a -Gana 


.. 112. 

Vrisbni Satiigha 

. . 

. . 107. 

Vl/avahnra or Usage 

. . 

.. 32. 

V'^yavabarikn 

w 

.. no. 

Winternitz, Prof. 

Y 

.. 37,38,39,40, 

42, 43, 44, 
47 , 48, 49, 
50, 51. 

Yadava, larnily 


. . 47, 1 12. 

Yajfinvalkya 


. . a u t h o r of 
D h a r in a- 
s a 9 t T a , 
,36, 58,119, 
173 

Yajnaimlh^^^^ 


. . 8, 24, 25, 36, 

51, 57 68. 

Yasovarman, king .. 

. . 

.. 43. 

Yaudheyas, a tribe 

. . 

.. 112,115,1... 

Yavanas, people 

. . 

. . 182, 

Ye.bhirfiydnka 

Z 

123. 

7m ebariae , A u frecht 

.. 

. . 35. 
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